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THE NEED TO DEFINE AND RE-ORIENT 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY’ 


FRANK 8S. FREEMAN 


Cornell University 


About two years ago, the Executive Committee of the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education organized a number of 
special committees which should concern themselves with the 
several aspects of teacher education, both general and profes- 
sional. One of these special committees was to deal with the 
fields of educational psychology and child development.? In 
all programs of teacher preparation, educational psychology is a 
required course. Programs of graduate study for teachers, 
administrators and guidance counselors have been placing 
increasing emphasis upon psychology as part of their professional 
preparation. And reasonably so; for the function of all educators 
—administrators and counselors as well as teachers—is to 
promote learning and to promote the pupils’ wholesome develop- 
ment and adjustment for living in a democratic society. It 
follows, therefore, that psychology should occupy a major posi- 
tion in the preparation of teachers and other educators. 

Teachers, wherever they are and whomever they are instruct- 
ing, are confronted by tasks and problems which, psychologically, 
have much in common; for all are concerned to promote learning 





1The four papers that follow this one—‘‘The Relations of Educational 
Psychology with General Psychology,” ‘The Content of Educational Psy- 
chology,” “Educational Psychology and Teacher Education” and “ Edu- 
cational Psychology Charts a Course’’—were presented at the St. Louis 
meeting of the National Society of College Teachers of Education, Febru- 
ary 28 and March 1, 1949. 

2 The chairman of this committee is Walter W. Cook, University of 
Minnesota; the vice-chairman is Wm. Clark Trow, University of Michigan; 
the sponsor for the Executive Committee of the Society is the present writer, 
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in their pupils in the usual scholastic sense: and all are constantly 
faced with situations in which interpersonal relationships and 
personality development are at least as important as the learning 
of subject-matter. Some educators maintain the last two are 
much more important. Yet, analyses of courses taught under the 
title of educational psychology or child development, the text- 
books used, and the prerequisites—if any—show the greatest 
diversity. The result is that we have no assurance that educa- 
tors emerging from courses in one institution have had much 
preparation in common with those coming from another. Indeed, 
the same is true, not infrequently, of students who have studied 
under different instructors within the same institution. 

The Executive Committee of the Society and the special com- 
mittee on educational psychology believe that if educational 
psychology is indispensable to the preparation of educators (and 
they believe it is), then we should—indeed we must—be able to 
achieve a much higher degree of agreement than now prevails 
in regard to psychological topics to be covered and content to be 
included. Educational psychology comprises a body of theoreti- 
cal, scientific, and technical knowledge. The educative process 
in American democracy seeks to achieve certain objectives. 
These two—educational psychology and educational objectives— 
in practice are inseparable components of a single, continuing 
process. It must be true, however, that some aspects of educa- 
tional psychology are more significant than others in the achieve- 
ment of our educational objectives. The present problem, then, 
is to determine what each of the many topics of our subject is 
able to contribute to a superior preparation of educators. 

What aspects of each topic should be emphasized? What 
should be the place of neurological mechanisms, physiology, and 
the sensory processes? Of perception, imagery, remembering 
and forgetting, thinking, imagination and creativity? Of 
theories of and experimental data on learning? Transfer of 
learning? Stages of development and individual differences? 
Personality development and mental hygiene? Psychological 
and educational tests? The more recent topics like levels of 
aspiration, field theory, and group dynamics? To what extent 
should we incorporate findings from social psychology, which 
cuts across psychology, social anthropology, sociology, and 
economics? Do the traditional topics still occupy too important 
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a place? Or are they being neglected in favor of the newer 
topics which, perhaps, are being overemphasized? 

The foregoing questions raise more problems than one of 
relative emphasis. They raise also the fundamental question 
of whether the teaching of educational psychology should be 
primarily on a technological level or on a scientific-theoretical 
level. Of course, the two are not in fact entirely separable; the 
question is one of emphasis. Will we develop superior educators 
through minimizing factual materials and emphasizing funda- 
mental theory that will enable them to apply their psychology 
as the numerous and contingent problems arise? Or shall we 
minimize fundamental theory while emphasizing judiciously 
selected factual information from the great fund of data now 
available? This, naturally, leads into the related question of 
methods and techniques to be employed in teaching educational 
psychology: lectures, discussions, student-planning panel dis- 
cussions, réle playing, observation of and experience with children, 
audio-visual aids. 

The psychological adjustment of educators themselves has 
received increasing attention in educational psychology. Many 
instructors in the subject believe that this is a neglected area 
and that we have an obligation as psychologists to contribute 
to the more effective participation of educators, as persons, in 
their relationships with pupils, colleagues, and community. Are 
teaching, guidance, and administrative failures—partial or com- 
plete—due to neglect of this area? If so, how should teacher- 
education courses be revised or extended to overcome this 
deficiency? 

Since psychology has been assigned a major position in the 
preparation of educators, we should be able to reach agreement 
as to what body of knowledge will provide the best professional 
preparation. This does not mean that all teachers of educational 
psychology must reach agreement on a common point of view 
with which to indoctrinate students. It does mean, however, 
that we have to come into much closer agreement as to: (1) major 
topics of the subject to be taught; (2) aspects of each topic to 
be emphasized; and (3) the major research studies and other 
publications to be presented under each topic. Such agreement 
does not preclude individual interpretation and evaluation on 
the part of each instructor and each student. 





~ 
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In THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL PsycHOoLoGy, March 1948, 
this Committee published seven papers, prepared for the Atlantic 
City meetings in February of that year, under the general title 
of “The Psychological Basis of the Modern Curriculum.” 
These papers presented several general and fundamental cur- 
ricular issues and their psychological correlates. In the articles 
that follow, two of the authors present specific findings on the 
present status of courses in educational psychology; one author 
analyzes and defines the field of educational psychology; another 
defines teaching and analyzes the réle of the teacher, on the 
basis of which he suggests a course to be followed in educational 
psychology. During the next year, members of the Committee 
hope, on the basis of these findings, analyses, and definitions, 
to be able to suggest in specific terms the areas and content that 
they believe should constitute the body of material to be included 
in courses on educational psychology, so that our contribution 
to the preparation of teachers will be more significant than at 
present. 





1 The members of this Committee will welcome comments, criticisms, and 
suggestions from teachers of educational psychology and child development. 








THE RELATIONS OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
WITH GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


WILLIAM F. BRUCE 
State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York 


Educational psychology has meaning to the extent that in 
maintains vital relations with systematic general psychology, 
on the one hand, and with educational practice in schools, on the 
other. The degree of meaning may be considered from three 
standpoints: How much meaning does the first course in educa- 
tional psychology have for the students? What does the course 
mean to the administration and staff of the teacher-educating 
institution? What do the relations between general psychology 
and educational psychology mean to the educational psycholo- 
gists themselves? In answer to these questions we present 
evidence and argument leading toward action. 

Our thinking in this area began with the consideration of 
courses prerequisite to the first course in educational psychology 
on the undergraduate level in the colleges for teacher education 
including: (1) the colleges of education in state and privately 
supported universities: (2) the privately supported liberal arts 
colleges with departments of education; and (3) the publically 
supported teachers colleges. 

The catalogs of the universities show the common patterns 
still to be a course in general psychology in the freshman or sopho- 
more year as one of the prerequisites, to the introductory, and 
for many students the only, course in educational psychology. 
The liberal arts colleges in almost all cases imitate the universities 
by requiring a similar sequence with general psychology a pre- 
requisite of educational psychology. While the majority of state 
teachers colleges likewise follow this old pattern of the arts 
colleges and universities, some teachers colleges have established 
a different sequence designed to give more meaning to the stu- 
dents’ early experience in professional education. In some 
teachers colleges the prerequisite for educational psychology 
is a course not in psychology but in education. These colleges 
apparently believe that an ‘Introduction to Education’ is more 


meaningful to the student than an introduction to psychology, 
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They also believe that the ‘Introduction to Education’ contrib- 
utes more significantly than general psychology to the study 
of educational psychology that follows. Other teachers colleges 
have moved still further by dropping the course named ‘ Educa- 
tional Psychology’ and substituting a course entitled, ‘Human 
Growth and Development’ or ‘Child Development.’ This new 
course becomes in some cases the introductory professional 
course, supplanting both introduction to education and general 
psychology. Whether or not these new courses, emphasizing 
the functional study of development, can by their increased 
appeal to students carry adequately the double burden of giving 
meaning to public education and to psychological research as 
well, is an open question. Their appearance does indicate dis- 
satisfaction with the current relationships in the curriculum for 
teacher education between general psychology and educational 
psychology, and a critical attitude toward the course in educa- 
tional psychology itself. 

Certainly, the character of the first course in educational 
psychology, or any substitute therefor, will depend in part upon 
the relations that exist within the institution between it and 
general psychology. It might be interesting, for example, to 
experimentally reverse the curriculum so as to teach general 
psychology in the senior year for a broadening view after deeper 
interest had been developed through child study and the stu- 
dent’s responsible participation in teaching. Since changes in 
college curriculum patterns seldom occur with great rapidity, 
it may be more practical to face the present relations of general 
psychology with educational psychology than to speculate on 
radical reconstruction of the course sequence. 

It is commonly recognized that the relations between depart- 
ments of general psychology and of education in our universities 
are seldom intimate. In some universities the general psycholo- 
gist and the educational psychologist are scarcely on speaking 
terms, partly because they talk different languages. At the 
other extreme is the professor in one university, who is a member 
of both the psychology and education departments, getting on 
with himself fairly well in his related capacities. Another sign 
of improved relations is found in a state university where a large 
department of psychology is divided into six areas of interest: 
(1) general, with emphasis upon the experimental and theoretical 
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aspects, (2) educational, (3) personnel, (4) industrial, (5) clinical, 
and (6) statistics. These interest areas are not separated as 
administrative divisions, nor are they mutually exclusive. Our 
informant teaches in three areas: general, educational, and per- 
sonnel. He reports that there is excellent communication in 
the whole department, although its members are not in perfect 
agreement with respect to values and procedures. So there are 
signs of improved relations between general pychology and 
educational psychology in the universities. 

In the liberal arts colleges with their smaller campuses we 
might expect closer relations between the psychology and educa- 
tion departments than in the big universities. In one such arts 
college, however, a general psychologist, who has specialized 
outside the college in child development research and is in 
demand by teachers’ child study groups in distant cities, is 
scarcely known to exist by the elemental psychologist in his 
faculty. This able and educationally oriented general psycholo- 
gist is never consulted by the education staff, although they teach 
in adjoining buildings. Evidently, the actual relations in any 
institution cannot be detected by merely reading the catalog. 

Without imputing blame to anyone for separations—personal, 
administrative, and subject field—between educational psy- 
chology and general psychology, we raise the question of how 
much or how little relationship is desirable from the standpoints 
of student growth and institutional development. For purposes 
of discussion we make certain suggestions, hoping they will 
stimulate thought and whatever action may prove appropriate 
in the many different institutions involved. 

As educational psychologists we can see two sides to the 
question: What can we get from the general psychologist? 
What can we give him in return? If we think not only of a 
particular general psychologist but of the broad field of psy- 
chology, which he represents, we find many of the general 
psychologists dealing with the problem of ‘learning,’ which is 
central for education. If we include the field of clinical psy- 
chology, we are given much light on emotional conditions that 
block learning, and through our interpretation of therapy we 
are able to suggest to teachers positive programs favorable to 
learning. The social psychologists at least expose the forces of 
the culture to which we must largely adjust, while we struggle 
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against some of their less desirable aspects. The field of psy- 
chology offers much. 

The educational psychologist, we believe, cannot afford to 
ignore the contributions being made from month to month 
through journals and conferences in the field of psychology, 
including clinical and cultural studies. If educational psychology 
has by 1949 withdrawn far enough from general psychology to 
establish a ‘frontier’ in the European sense, it may now be 
necessary for us to become ‘frontier thinkers’ by stepping across 
the boundary and trying to understand the language of our intel- 
lectual neighbors. Remembering that the historians, acting 
in their psychological capacity, have shown that on national 
frontiers new ideas and patterns of life are created through 
cultural interchange, we may welcome opportunities to cross 
the border and talk with the general psychologists. 

May we ask the general psychologist, however, to roam the 
broad areas of learning theory, clinical evidence, and cultural 
transmission, keeping in touch with the contributions of biology, 
physiology, anthropology, economics, and politics? While 
he is organizing these materials with scientific care, may we ask 
the general psychologist to select pertinent findings and bring 
them close to the education frontier? There his contributions 
may become, in the hands of the educational psychologist, fruitful 
sources of suggestions for the teacher and school administrator. 

When this contact with the general psychologist goes beyond 
the reading of journals to conversation as a two-way exchange, 
the educationist may be able to indicate the needs of the educa- 
tional psychology students, which the general psychology course 
can keep in view. If we were addressing general psychologists, 
emphasis might be put on the value to them of becoming more 
familiar with educational procedures and problems. Much of 
the improvement of general psychology courses made in recent 
years in various institutions is traceable to interchange through 
informal talks or more formal curriculum revision committees 
in which educational psychologists and general psychologists 
have worked together. The prerequisite general psychology 
courses, consequently, have in some cases decreased their empha- 
sis upon sensation and perception, while increasing emphasis 
upon principles of behavior. As a result student needs have 
been met more fully in the sequence from general psychology 
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through educational psychology to curriculum and practice- 
teaching experiences. Although not many colleges are ready to 
help students organize their work in the freshman and sophomore 
years in a unified way around personal and pre-professional 
problems, to which a combination such as literature, psychology 
or child study, art and science may contribute, all colleges can 
make preliminary moves toward mutual understanding in terms 
of student needs on the part of the instructors in such related 
fields as psychology and education. 

If the general psychologist, the educational psychologist, and 
other instructors form a group concerned in modifying the cur- 
riculum or evaluating procedures, their attack upon a common 
problem becomes a means of mutual understanding. Clarifica- 
tion comes through concerted action when democratic processes 
are maintained in the deliberations. 

A revision of the curriculum that will give students contact 
with the contributions of general psychology may involve changes 
in the educational psychology courses themselves. Too many 
educational psychology courses in their attempts to become 
functional have shifted into superficial treatments of learning 
and guidance. Perhaps we who teach educational psychology 
have had too large a proportion of our graduate training in coun- 
seling and vocational guidance and too little in cultural anthro- 
pology, clinical practice, and general psychological theory and 
experimentation. 

Before concluding we should at least mention the situation in 
the small teachers college where there may be no general psy- 
chologist on the staff. In such cases a special effort may be 
necessary upon the part of the educational psychologist to keep 
in touch through books, journals, and conferences with develop- 
ments in the field of psychology. Under such circumstances the 
pressures from his colleagues, who are concerned primarily with 
teaching practice, needs to be balanced by contact with the 
systematic study of psychology in its many theoretical, clinical, 
and cultural aspects. Even this relatively isolated educational 
psychologist can keep himself on the ‘frontier’ by welcoming the 
contributions of both psychology and education. His ‘frontier 
thinking’ may consist in resolving them in a functional course in 


educational psychology. 
Perhaps this committee of the NSCTE could take the lead by 
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inviting intv our discussions a general psychologist who is tem- 
peramentally and intellectually ready for such an exchange. 
It might be well, of course, to balance such an invitation by calling 
in a person closely in touch with the psychological problems of 
teachers in the public schools. We may give more meaning to 
educational psychology today by making it a ‘means’ or a middle- 
point of transition between systematic psychology and education 
in the schools. Not only may educational psychology come to 
have richer meaning for the student through its touch with 
both areas, but institutional development may be stimulated 
and strengthened by releasing energies now compartmentalized. 
Finally, the educational psychologists themselves may find 
increased meaning in their work by a selective reaching out in the 
two directions suggested by their title. 

In conclusion, this argument for closer relations between 
general and educational psychology implies an open attitude on 
the part of the educational psychologist toward a consideration 
of concrete school problems, on the one hand, and the ultimate 
social objectives of our democracy, on the other. While cul- 
tivating his particular field with workman-like skill and industry, 
the educational psychologist needs to maintain his lines of com- 
munication with the most pressing problems of public education 
and the most significant values emerging in our democratic 
culture. Educational psychology has long been a stable essential 
in teacher education. To continue as a functioning asset in 
teacher preparation, educational psychology must stand upon a 
broad base. 








THE CONTENT OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


GLENN M. BLAIR 
Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Illinois 


One of the early studies of the content of educational psy- 
chology as revealed by standard textbooks in the field was con- 
ducted by Worcester. His purpose was to investigate the agree- 
ment or lack of agreement with respect to subject-matter 
exhibited by five widely used textbooks of the 1920’s. The books 
examined were those written by Starch, Gates, Strong, Pyle, 
and Seashore. His findings clearly showed an amazing lack of 
agreement among textbook writers as to what should constitute 
the subject-matter of educational psychology. He says: 

“Gates gives twelve per cent of his whole text to a discussion 
of the receiving, connecting and reacting mechanisms and gives 
four per cent more to a description of conscious states and 
processes. Starch gives 0 per cent to these topics. On the 
other hand, Starch uses about forty per cent of his space for the 
psychology and tests in the school subjects, as reading, writing, 
etc. Gates does not touch upon these matters. Indeed, 
judging from the amount of space given to definite topics, Gates 
and Starch agree to the extent of only about thirty-three per 
cent.”’ 

He also goes on to say that Strong agrees “‘to approximately 
fifty per cent with Gates and thirty per cent with Starch.” 
Pyle’s text is shown to agree to the extent of fifty per cent with 
Gates, forty per cent with Starch, and forty per cent with Strong. 
He concludes that ‘‘one would be somewhat put to it to discover 
five texts on supposedly the same subject which vary more than 
do these.”’ 

In 1941,? I made a study of the technical words which educa- 
tional psychologists use in their textbooks. Eight books were 
examined (Commins, Douglas and Holland, Garth, Griffith, 
Judd, LaRue, Mursell, and Sandiford). These were books which 





1 Dean A. Worcester, ‘‘The Wide Diversities of Practice in First Courses 
in Educational Psychology,” The Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 18, 
January, 1927, pp. 11-17. 

? Glenn M. Blair, ‘“‘The Vocabulary of Educational Psychology,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, Vol. 32, May, 1941, pp. 365-371. 
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were published during the period 1937-1940. For each of the 
eight books, the analysis consisted of the following two steps: 

(1) Each word on every odd page was looked up in A Teacher’s 
Word Book of 20,000 Words, by E. L. Thorndike. All of these 
words which did not occur in the Thorndike first 10,000 were 
written on sheets of paper and a frequency count kept. The 
list thus included those words found in the top 10,000 of the 
Thorndike list, and also those unusual words not found in Thorn- 
dike’s list at all. Thus was provided a group of difficult and 
technical words for each book. 

(2) Each of these lists of so-called difficult words was then 
checked with Warren’s Psychological Dictionary in order to single 
out those terms which were of a psychological nature. 

By this method there was secured for each of the eight educa- 
tional psychology textbooks a frequency count of the various 
difficult psychological terms used in it. 

The results showed that different writers use quite different 
psychological terms. Thus ‘cerebrum’ and ‘cerebral’ were used 
sixty-nine times by Judd on the odd pages of his book but used 
not at all by Commins, LaRue, and Mursell. The words 
‘eduction’ and ‘educe’ were used thirty-eight times by Com- 
mins, but six of the other writers had no use for the expressions 
at all. In a similar manner the word ‘propensity’ was used by 
LaRue sixty-nine times but used not at all by five of the writers. 
The word ‘interaction’ was used seventy-nine times by Mursell 
but seldom used by the other educational psychologists. Five 
of them used it not at all. Douglas and Holland used the word 
‘neurone’ thirty-eight times and the word ‘visceral’ twenty-six 
times, but four of the other writers did not feel any need to 
employ either of these terms. 

A list was drawn up of the fifteen most frequently used psy- 
chological words of each of the authors. The only term that was 
common to all eight lists was the word ‘psychology.’ 

More recently one of my students, Leonard D. Nelson, exam- 
ined thirteen textbooks in educational psychology which had been 
published during the period 1940-1946.' Included were texts 
by Bruce and Freeman, Cruze, Gates et al., Hartman, Jordan 





1 For details of this study see G. M. Blair, Educational Psychology, Its 
Development and Present Status, Bureau of Research and Service, College of 
Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, 1948, pp. 20-24. 
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(revised) Pressey and Robison, Skinner’s two books, Sorenson, 
Starch et al., Stroud, Witherington, and Woodruff. The purpose 
of this study was to find the percentage of each book which was 
devoted to each of twenty-six different topics. Nelson used the 
table of contents and indexes of the books to give him clues as 
to the number of pages given to the topics and also made a some- 
what thorough perusal of the books themselves. His results 
showed wide variation among different authors as to the amount 
of space accorded the various topics of educational psychology. 
For example, one textbook (Starch) devoted nearly one half of 
its pages to the psychology of the school subjects, while four 
other texts gave no space whatsoever to this subject. Some of 
the textbooks, for example, Bruce and Freeman, gave extended 
treatment to the special psychology of childhood and adolescence, 
while others, for example, Stroud, virtually ignored these special 
periods of the growth cycle. Topics quite generally omitted 
in the thirteen books were, statistics, schools of psychology, 
development of originality and creativity, and the special psy- 
chology of adult education. 

Although marked disagreement among the various authors 
was noted when one analyzed the amount of space each devoted 
to a given narrow topic, the disagreement was found to be much 
less when the topics were grouped into broader categories. All 
the books seemed to give at least some attention to such broad 
fields as Growth and Development, Learning, Personality 
Adjustment, and Evaluation. 

The most recent study of educational psychology textbooks 
that I know of is one conducted during the first semester of 
1948-49 by another one of my students, Mrs. Doris Mellon. 
Mrs. Mellon studied intensively five textbooks which made their 
appearance during 1948. These books were: 

1) Gates, Jersild, McConnell, Challman, Educational Psy- 
chology, 3rd Edition, Macmillan. 

2) Woodruff, The Psychology of Teaching, Revised, Longmans 
Green. 

3) Davis, Educational Psychology, McGraw-Hill. 

4) Peterson, Marzolf, Bayley, Educational Psychology, Mac- 
millan. 

5) Crow and Crow, Educational Psychology, American Book 
Company. 
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Mrs. Mellon investigated the percentage of space each of these 
books devoted to the twenty-six topics listed in Table I. She 
not only used the tables of contents and indexes of the books, 
but she made a careful page by page analysis of each book in 
order to locate material falling under the various headings. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGE OF SPACE GIVEN TO VARIOUS TOPICS BY 
Eacu oF Five Recent TExtTsBooks (1948) In EpucATIONAL 


PsYCHOLOGY 
Peter- Crow 
Gates Wood- son and 

Topic etal. ruff Davis etal. Crow 
The Field of Educational Psychology 1.70 1.01 1.13 4.58 
Heredity and Environment 2.12 2.00 5.61 2.92 
General Growth and Development 5.20 .60 10.00 .65 8.28 
Child Psychology 5.20 3.33 6.91 5.36 
Adolescent Psychology 2.56 2.17 7.56 2.24 
Personality 11.80 12.47 8.42 2.09 8.28 
Mental Hygiene 3.81 1.32 3.83 3.89 2.27 
Intelligence and Its Measurement 10.00 1.56 5.66 9.07 5.65 
Individual Differences 3.88 4.46 6.17 5.08 3.89 
General Nature of Learning 7.76 17.26 2.33 15.55 8.49 
Factors Influencing Learning 15.41 15.29 35.66 19.98 7.34 
Transfer of Training 4.81 .89 .50 1.29 3.80 
Reasoning and Problem Solving 5.91 3.23 2.63 3.56 2.92 
Tests and Measurements (Learning) 6.75 2.45 12.63 6.19 4.68 

Tests and Measurements (Person- 
ality) 5.59 2.45 2.00 6.37 4.09 
Statistics 16 4.24 
Schools of Psychology A7 1.62 
Psychology of School Subjects 11 83 1.08 13.56 
Basic Theory of Motivation 1.40 6.92 2.00 6.26 2.14 
Motivation (Devices in Teaching) 83 2.68 7.00 2.75 1.71 
Psychology of Exceptional Children 1.40 .22 3.33 .65 5.07 

Educational and Vocational Guid- 
ance 4.58 9.82 .67 3.89 3.61 

Mental Health and Personality of 
the Teacher 4.35 46 2. 1.78 1.07 


50 
.81 10.83 4.64 7.41 


> 


Social and Emotional Development 10.09 


Development of Originality and 
Creativity 6.20 1.19 1.33 .93 


Adult Education 


Such a study as this is, of course, very subjective in nature. 
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An investigator invariably has great difficulty in assigning mate- 
rial to a given category when the sub-divisions are numerous. 
None the less, very marked trends will stand out, and great 
differences between books will become apparent by this method. 

Let us examine Table I. In the first place it is evident that 
some of these 1948 books entirely omit topics which are treated 
by contemporary books in the same field. Thus we find the 
following total omissions: 

1) Davis—The Field of Educational Psychology. 

2) Woodruff—Heredity and Environment. 

3) Woodruff—Child Psychology. 

4) Woodruff—Adolescent Psychology. 

5) Woodruff, Davis, Peterson—Statistics. 

6) Woodruff, Davis, Peterson—Schools of Psychology. 

7) Woodruff—Psychology of School Subjects. 

8) Peterson—Development of Originality and Creativity. 

9) All five authors—Adult Education. 

The amount of space accorded topics which are treated by all 
authors varies greatly in some instances. For example, ten 
per cent of Gates is devoted to ‘Intelligence and Its Measure- 
ment’ while only one and one-half per cent of Woodruff is alloted 
to this subject. Nearly five per cent of Gates deals with ‘Trans- 
fer of Training’ while this subject occupies only one-half of one 
per cent of Davis’ pages. Other similar examples can be found 
in Table I. 

The emphases of the different books can be better seen if 
some of the numerous categories of Table I are grouped under 
broader headings. Thisisdonein Table II. Table II shows the 
percentage of each text which is given to such broad areas as 
Developmental Psychology, Learning, Personality and Adjust- 
ment, and Tests and Measurements. 


TABLE II.—PERCENTAGE OF SPACE GIVEN BY TEXTBOOKS TO 
Four Broap AREAS IN EDUCATIONAL PsYCHOLOGY 


Crow 

Wood- Peter- and 

Area Gates ruff Davis son Crow 
Developmental Psychology 23.05 8.41 26.33 19.76 23.29 
Learning 40.09 37.86 42.45 40.38 23.48 
Personality and Adjustment 19.96 18.25 14.75 7.76 11.62 


Tests and Measurements 22.34 6.46 20.29 21.63 14.42 
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The heeding Developmental Psychology in Table II is com- 
posed of the following four topics in Table I: General Growth 
and Development, Child Psychology, Adolescent Psychology, 
and Social and Emotional Development. The heading Learning 
of Table II is made up of General Nature of Learning, Factors 
Influencing Learning, Transfer of Training, Reasoning and 
Problem-solving, and Development of Originality and Creativity. 
The heading Personality and Adjustment is an amalgamation 
of the following three topics from Table I: Personality, Mental 
Hygiene, and Mental Health and Personality of the Teacher. 
Tests and Measurements includes three topics from Table I; 
namely, Intelligence and Its Measurement, Tests and Measure- 
ments (Learning) and Tests and Measurements (Personality). 

Let us examine Table II. It is clear that each of the five 
texts gives major attention to the four broad areas of subject- 
matter which are listed there. The topic receiving the most 
attention by all five authors is Learning. Four of the five text- 
books devote approximately forty per cent of their space to 
various aspects of the subject. The fifth book, Crow and Crow, 
gives twenty-three per cent to learning per se, but devotes 
another thirteen per cent (See Table I) to psychology of the school 
subjects which is essentially the psychology of learning applied 
to specific fields. Woodruff does not seem to give as much 
emphasis to the area of growth and development and to tests 
and measurements as do the other four authors. Peterson’s 
stress on personality, and problems of adjustments seems to be 
somewhat less than that given by the other authors. 

The studies I have cited so far in this paper have all had for 
their purpose the comparison of different textbooks in educational 
psychology to ascertain to what extent they differ and to what 
extent they agree in content. I now wish to mention a still 
different type of investigation of textbooks in educational 
psychology. 

Dael Wolfle? has recently studied the extent to which educa- 
tional psychology texts (Gates, and Pressey and Robinson) 





1 The percentages do not add up to 100 because of two factors: (1) the 
overlapping of topics in Table I, and (2) the fact that some topics in Table I 
are not carried forward to Table II. 

2 Dael Wolfle, ‘‘The Sensible Organization of Courses in Psychology,” 
The American Psychologist, Vol. 2, October, 1947, pp. 437-445. 
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overlap in content with textbooks in general psychology, child 
psychology, social psychology, and applied psychology. His 
results show what one would expect; namely, that educational 
psychology textbooks contain much the same subject-matter 
as that found in other psychology courses. For example, he 
finds that the educational psychology textbooks, the general 
psychology textbooks, and the child psychology textbooks, each 
give exactly eight per cent of their space to the subject of indi- 
vidual differences. The subject of ‘thinking’ likewise receives 
exactly the same amount of space in each of these three courses 
in psychology; namely, five per cent. Learning, emotion, and 
numerous other topics receive very similar treatment in books 
on general psychology, child psychology, and educational 
psychology. The overlapping of educational psychology with 
social psychology and applied psychology is not as great as with 
general and child, but is still very considerable. 

Wolfle, humorously gives a formula for writing textbooks in 
educational and child psychology. He says: 

“Tf you wish to write an educational psychology text, start 
with a good average introductory text. Remove the chapters 
which deal with the nervous system and sense organs and write 
three new chapters to use up the space. These three new chap- 
ters will have such titles as Learning in the Schoolroom, Measur- 
ing Student Progress, and Social Psychology of the Schoolroom. 


‘‘While you are collecting royalties on your text in educational 
psychology you will want to write a child psychology text.. The 
rules are easy to follow. Start again with the good average 
elementary text that provided the basis for your successful text 
in educational psychology. Again remove the pages on sensation 
and the nervous system, but leave in those on perception. Take 
out the little bit of statistics that the introductory text con- 
tained. Take out, too, the parts on memory and mental hygiene, 
and cut down the treatment of motivation. Then rewrite two 
chapters, and write two new ones.”’ 

He also suggests that in writing the educational psychology 
text one should be careful to use the word ‘pupil’ instead of 
‘subject.’ In writing the child psychology text all the ‘subjects’ 
should be changed to ‘children.’ His final rule is to rearrange 
the chapters. ‘If intelligence was discussed early in the ele- 
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mentary text, put it at the end of the educational psychology 
text. If learning was taken up before personality in that book, 
reverse the order when you write the child psychology.” 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


The studies which I have reviewed in this paper seem to show 
(1) that the content of educational psychology texts differ con- 
siderably from author to author, and (2) that educational 
psychology texts overlap in content with other courses in psy- 
chology, particularly general psychology and child psychology. 
Is this good, or is this bad? 

Some variation in the emphasis given various topics by writers 
of educational psychology textbooks is to be expected, and 
probably is not too fatal provided the student is given a unified 
and well-integrated psychological system for understanding and 
dealing with the problems of teaching. There is evidence that 
most educational psychology textbooks at the present time give 
their major attention to problems falling under four broad areas 
of subject-matter: (1) growth and development, (2) learning, 
(3) adjustment, and (4) evaluation. 

The overlapping of the content of educational psychology with 
general psychology, child psychology, and other courses in 
psychology is inevitable. Educational psychology must draw 
heavily from these areas. The orientation and emphasis of the 
educational psychology course or text should, however, be 
decidedly different from that of courses or texts in the general 
field. The educational psychology text should illustrate the 
principles of general and child psychology in the work of the 
teacher. The educational psychology text should be an engineer- 
ing manual that bridges the gap between psychological theory 
and the practice of teaching. Too many textbooks in educational 
psychology have in my opinion failed to effect this tie-up. 
Educational psychologists still have the important and unfinished 
task before them of showing how theoretical psychology can 
contribute to the solution of practical educational problems. 
That is a unique and significant job which neither the general 
psychologist nor practical educator can do. Unless it is done 
by the educational psychologist, it will doubtless be left undone. 








EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


G. LESTER ANDERSON 
University of Minnesota 


INTRODUCTION 


The knowledge, content, activities, or experiences which should 
constitute the technical-professional curriculum for the education 
of teachers are by no means yet agreed upon. All of the tech- 
niques for evaluation and curriculum construction which have 
been devised by educators are pertinent for teacher education 
and are used. In recent years there has been a tendency to 
minimize the contributions to be derived from analyses of 
organized bodies of knowledge, often called the disciplines. Not- 
withstanding, it would be unwise to disregard in the continuing 
study of the teacher education curriculum the contributions 
which the dynamic disciplines basic in teacher education, such 
as sociology, biology, philosophy, and psychology, can continue 
to make to the technical-professional aspects. 

The National Society of College Teachers of Education has 
recognized the validity of looking to the organized subject-matter 
fields in order to improve teacher education. The Society has 
challenged the educational psychologists who work within the 
broad discipline of psychology as well as in education to tell 
what they can contribute. Before the educational psychologists 
answer the challenge, however, they have felt it desirable to 
recall their history with its contributions to teacher education, 
define their present interests and spheres of activity, discover 
and acknowledge their shortcomings, and only then suggest 
the present and future contributions which they can make to 
teacher education. 


WHAT IS EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY? 


Perhaps the question, What is educational psychology?, should 
be the first item on the agenda. Educational psychology is a 
subject to be studied, an area or field of knowledge, a set of 
applications of laws and principles from a field of knowledge to a 


social process, a set of tools and techniques, and a field for 
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research. It has been fashionable to quote the pioneer Cattell 
to the effect that educational psychology is what educational 
psychologists do. The question, What do educational psy- 
chologists do?, frequently remains unanswered. Consequently, 
we know little more after reading this clever epigram than we 
did before. To answer our initial question, we must enumerate 
the activities in which educational psychologists engage. To 
understand the field even more fully, we must try to ascertain 
why they do the things they do and not others; discover to what 
ends they work; and establish criteria by which we may deter- 
mine whether or not they work with efficiency or inefficiency, 
with effectiveness or ineffectiveness—whether or not they study 
the right problems. We should also critically analyze their 
work to determine whether or not activities which are now left 
undone might be included and whether or not other activities 
have degenerated to the extent that they are now but encumber- 
ing relics of a dead past. 

In the introductory chapter of their well-known textbook in 
educational psychology, Gates and his collaborators have said: 
“‘Writers of textbooks and teachers of college courses in educa- 
tional psychology sometimes become a bit impatient with the 
uncertain boundaries of educational psychology and want to 
call a meeting to define the field. Such an enterprise could be 
of only temporary value if, indeed, it did not do more harm than 
good.” In a sense, we are in this paper attempting, in a pre- 
liminary way, to define the field of educational psychology. 
We hope that all our colleagues will not scorn us in this attempt, 
notwithstanding the warning of Gates that we may be doing 
more harm than good. 

A committee of the Educational Psychology division of the 
American Psychological Association is at work on a task which 
has made it necessary for them also to define or describe the 
field. The writer is a member of that committee. This com- 
mittee of the A. P. A. has agreed that educational psychology 
takes its meaning from education, which is a social process, and 
from psychology, which is a discipline—the study of behavior. 
The committee is also agreed that the central core of educational 
psychology is human learning. The educational psychologist 





1A. I. Gates and Others. Educational Psychology. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1948, p. 7. 
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is fundamentally concerned with the study of human beings as 
educable persons, that is as persons who can and do learn, and 
all his activity has meaning as it contributes in some way to 
this fundamental concern. 

While the education of human beings is their fundamental 
concern, the necessary specialization of educational psychologists 
often seems to take them far afield. They may be interested in 
measurement in order to predict or evaluate learning, in growth 
as complementary to or as a facet of learning, in special aspects 
of learning, for example learning of certain school subjects, and 
so on. These specialized activities are obviously most easily 
described and categorized by listing and analyzing the courses 
which are taught in colleges and universities. Educational 
psychology has played and continues to play its chief réle in 
teacher education as a series of courses which are required of 
or elected by teachers in their professional education. Con- 
sequently a description of courses seems not to be amiss. 

General psychology is frequently, although not uniformly, a 
prerequisite to work in educational psychology. Except for 
general and perhaps abnormal psychology, almost all other work 
in the field of psychology which teachers experience is taken in 
courses which carry the general label—educational psychology. 
These courses are of great variety and their content overlaps 
considerably. The content of these courses is organized around 
a variety of guiding themes or concepts that serve to organize 
the field. 

Educational psychology courses may be grouped into, these 
broad categories: (1) courses which deal primarily with a body of 
content concerning the human organism, (2) courses in the psy- 
chology of learning in different environmental (including sym- 
bolic) structures, (3) courses concerned with tools, techniques, 
and research methods in educational psychology, (4) courses 
which make applications of educational psychology to special 
educational problems, and (5) courses which are a synthesis or 
an integration of the content and the activities just named. 
Further analysis reveals groupings of courses in each of these 
broad categories. The following arrangement of courses under 
the categories just enumerated will perhaps clarify and demon- 
strate the logic of the classification. 


I) Content Courses Centering on the Human Organism— 
A) Courses on processes of behavioral development, e.g., 
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(1) Developmental psychology. (2) Psychology of learning. 

B) Courses on stages of behavioral development, e.g., (1) 
Child psychology. (2) Adolescent psychology. (3) Psychology 
of maturity and aging. 

C) Courses on aspects of behavioral development, e.g., 
(1) Psychology of individual differences. (2) Psychology of 
personality. (3) Psychology of character. 

D) Courses on atypical development, e.g., (1) Psychology of 
the subnormal. (2) Psychology of the abnormal. (3) Psy- 
chology of the gifted. (4) Psychology of the handicapped. 


II) Psychology of Learning in Different Environmental Struc- 
tures (Psychology of the School Subjects)— 

A) Psychology of the elementary school subjects. 

B) Psychology of the secondary school subjects. 

C) Psychology of specific fields, e.g., (1) Psychology of reading. 
(2) Psychology of arithmetic. (3) Psychology of music. (4) 
Psychology of art. (5) Psychology of physical education. 

D) Psychological foundations of the curriculum. 


III) Educational Psychology as Tools, Techniques, and Research 
Methods— 

A) Measurement and evaluation, e.g., (1) Principles of 
measurement. (2) Instruments of measurement and evalua- 
tion. (3) Test construction. 

B) Statistics. 

C) Methods of research. 


IV) Educational Psychology as Applied Techniques— 

A) Student personnel courses, e.g., (1) Guidance and counsel- 
ing. (2) Student personnel procedures in secondary schools 
and in higher education. (3) Practice work in student personnel 
services. 

B) Mental hygiene. 

C) Psychotherapy, e.g., (1) Psychoeducational clinic prac- 
ticums. 

D) Remedial procedures in various school subjects. 


V) Courses in Which the Above Content is Integrated or Other- 
wise Brought Together— 
A) General educational psychology. 
B) The child in the school. 


From this classification and list of courses there appears to 
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be one notable omission. Social psychology is implicit in most 
of the broad areas and specific courses we have just named, but a 
social educational psychology has not yet emerged which has 
integrity as a course or series of courses. Perhaps in the next 
dozen years such courses will develop. There are courses in 
educational sociology and social philosophy for education. 
Perhaps we have the beginnings of such course content in the 
work being done at the Yale Institute of Human Relations, at 
Chicago’s Committee on Human Development by Havighurst, 
Davis, and others, by the students of Lewin, and by others; 
but the field is not yet stabilized. 

The content of educational psychology may be approached in 
another way. Educational psychology may be thought of as: 
(1) a body of facts or information, (2) a set of principles and 
theories, (3) a research tool, useful to one who would investigate 
a number of problems in either the natural or social sciences, 
(4) a method of thought, and (5) a way of operating in directing 
the educative processes. This outline overlaps with the outline 
of courses in educational psychology although it should add to 
our insight concerning the nature of this field that we are trying 
to understand. This scheme for describing educational psy- 
chology as facts, principles, a research tool, method of thought, 
and way of operating serves this useful purpose. It shows that 
educational psychology is a discipline in the sense in which dis- 
ciplined areas of scholarly activity are usually recognized. 

At this point it may be useful to affirm that educational psy- 
chology is more than the application of psychology per se to the 
educative processes. Gates, in his textbook, has dealt in some 
detail with this point. He has stated that educational psychology 
assumes responsibility for testing the validity of applications of 
psychology to education. He also writes: “‘Educational psy- 
chology is, however, not confined to the verification of application 
of psychological principles to education. It has built up in 
several areas programs of study of psychological educational 
problems which general psychology does not deal with in any 
comprehensive way.’”! 

An educational psychologist is essentially a scientist studying 
the persons whom society deems educable and wants educated. 
He discovers and verifies the best procedures that society’s agents, 





1 Gates, op. cit. p. 6. 
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its teachers, through its schools and other educative agencies, 
may utilize to educate these persons most effectively. Educa- 
tional psychology becomes the verified body of information, 
principles, and generalizations, the methods of investigation 
employed, and the technics of application that have been dis- 
covered and verified by the educational psychologists. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


Now that we have completed our attempt to define, describe, 
and clarify the sphere of educational psychology, we should recall 
our original purpose—to determine the contribution the field 
can make to teacher education. We should perhaps answer the 
following questions: How significant has educational psychology 
been in the history of American education, and, consequently, for 
teacher education? Has it contributed to the development of 
an American theory of education? Has it contributed to 
practices in such areas as curriculum construction, instruction 
or method, school organization, administrative procedures, or 
in such fields as teaching reading or arithmetic, education of the 
handicapped, or vocational education—all of which define areas 
of activities of teachers? A careful reading of the history of 
American education in this century forces one to say that educa- 
tional psychology’s contribution over the span of this half century 
has been most significant to the theory and practice of education. 

Before the turn of the century James had published his Talks 
to Teachers and its significance probably ranks high among impor- 
tant documents affecting educational practice. The name of 
John Dewey is associated with American education in this 
century above all others. It is consequently worth noting that 
Dewey was president of the American Psychological Association 
in 1899. The name of E. L. Thorndike is scarcely less impor- 
tant in the history of American education, and he is preéminently 
an educational psychologist. Few would challenge the state- 
ment that the names of these two leaders—Dewey and Thorn- 
dike—cannot be matched by two others who have had equal 
effect on American education in the last half century. The 
names of others who loom large in the history of contemporary 
education would include such educational psychologists as 
Whipple, Judd, Courtis, Gates, Terman, Freeman, and Haggerty. 
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No field of educational endeavor has been untouched by the 
contribution of educational psychologists. Thorndike was the 
author of both a Psychology of Arithmetic and texts in the field. 
The teaching of reading and instructional materials in reading 
owe much to Thorndike, Gates, Buswell and others who have 
made word lists, done researches on the perceptual skills in 
reading, and developed evaluation and diagnostic instruments. 
Mursel! and C. E. Seashore are among the most significant 
figures in the pedagogy of music. The field of student personnel 
work belongs almost entirely to psychologists. The list of 
fields with their contributors from educational psychology could 
be extended for several pages. Those which we have cited are 
but illustrative. 

The contributions which educational psychologists make to 
education are not confined to practice, but also are important to 
systematic theory or philosophy. One of the most revolutionary 
developments in education at any time has been the shift in 
American education in this century from disciplinary objectives 
to what might be called utilitarian objectives. While certain 
of the subjects of the high-school curriculum are sometimes even 
now defended on disciplinary grounds and numerous vertiges 
of formal discipline are still interwoven through the schools, 
respectable theory of education (with a few notable exceptions) 
denies the validity of such disciplinary concepts. How did this 
revolution in theory come about? 

The development of pragmatism as a philosophical system is, 
of course, fundamental. This is the philosophy of James and 
Dewey. While pragmatism and psychology are not perfectly 
correlated, we can at least assume that the work which James and 
Dewey had done as psychologists played a major part in their 
philosophical development. 

But it was the experimentation of that ubiquitous figure, 
Thorndike, which has seemed to settle, at least in this century, 
the utilitarian bases for education. His and Woodworth’s 
experiments on transfer of training and Thorndike’s studies of 
the value of the school subjects helped give education a new 
direction. 

Many contemporary practices in American education are 
definitely the consequence of principles developed in certain 
areas of general and educational psychology: 
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(1) The development of the psychology of personality and 
mental hygiene has changed our concepts of what is good class- 
room control or school discipline. It has made teachers sensitive 
to the person-social-emotional problems and needs of children. 
It has in part been responsible for the development of student 
personnel programs in schools. 

(2) The development of educational statistics and measure- 
ments with their correlated findings regarding individual differ- 
ences has made teachers sensitive to the problems in individ- 
ualization of instruction, the fallacies of many grouping and 
promotion schemes, and the need for instructional materials of 
variable learning difficulty. 

(3) The development of the field of child growth has made 
teachers sensitive to other than the intellectual aspects of a 
child’s growing up. This has resulted in provision in the educa- 
tional environment for experiences which will bring social com- 
petency and emotional control. 

(4) The development of the psychology of learning has made 
teachers sensitive to motivation of classroom learning, the 
validity of other forms of curriculum organization than the 
logical, the réle of experiences in children’s lives, and the sig- 
nificance of meaning or understanding as contrasted with verbal 


memorization. 


POSSIBLE CONTRIBUTIONS TO CONTEMPORARY TEACHER EDUCATION 


If educational psychology has made the contribution to 
American education which we have claimed for it, it must surely 
make a contribution to the education of the teacher. What 
should the teacher who studies educational psychology know, 
understand, and be able to do as a result of this study? 

The teacher who studies educational psychology should: 

1) Know and understand a body of information and principles 
derived therefrom, which contribute to the teachers’ ability to solve 
his educational problems.— 

The beginning teacher should understand and use in his 
thinking such terms and concepts as intelligence quotient, motive, 
personality, projection, age score, aspiration level, percentile 
rank, median, etc. Principles of learning, growth, mental 
hygiene, measurement and evaluation should also be understood 
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and used to guide the teacher’s conduct in the classroom and 
in other educational situations. 

2) Have an objective experimental approach to educational 
problems.— 

The beginning teacher should use the methods, processes, 
technics, and tools of educational psychology to arrive at solu- 
tions to his educational problems. The teacher should resist 
empirical solutions of educational issues and accept such solu- 
tions as tentative only. He should ask for scientific verification 
through experimentation of empirical solutions. He should 
study his own problems objectively. He should think objectively 
concerning educational issues. 

3) Possess certain skills in dealing with children in the school 
environment and with all persons in social relations.— 

More specifically the teacher should do such things as the 
following: (a) Use intelligence, achievement, and other tests 
as a part of the teaching procedures. (b) Direct or guide the 
learning of children in harmony with sound principles of learning. 
(c) Maintain a school environment conducive to sound physical, 
mental, and emotional health. (d) Help children to adjust to 
the personal problems. 


ATTAINING THE OBJECTIVES 


These objectives of educational psychology include and flow 
out of the possession and understanding of information and 
principles. These objectives include doing as well as knowing. 
Educational psychology will function to change behavior of 
teachers where it counts the most, in the classroom, when they 
do under guidance the kinds of things listed under (3) above. 
The beginning teacher will teach better if he not only learns and 
understands educational psychology as taught in the formal 
academic type of course, but also if he learns certain practices 
under supervision. Several approaches may be made to the 
teaching of educational psychology. 

Students most often begin their study in the field by learning 
educational psychology as a body of content. They are almost 
universally required to take a “‘first course” in the field. This 
study is followed by more specialized courses which we named 
earlier in this paper, the content of each of which may have been 
briefly treated in the first course. As a part of “practice teach- 
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ing’’ the student may perform certain operations, e.g., construct 
or administer tests, make case studies, or counsel, which draw 
upon understandings attained in the more formal study of 
educational psychology. 

A second approach to educational psychology may be made 
by an integration of the kind of content found in typical courses 
and the teaching activities which are assumed to be psychological 
in character. Under such a procedure students study about 
adolescents at the same time they observe them; they study about 
measurement and at the same time construct or administer tests. 
The point of view is that ‘theory and practice” are mutually 
enriching and should be learned together. 

This approach is modified somewhat as the more formal study 
grows out of “‘problems’’ encountered as one practices. The 
approach is seldom used at the level of beginning training but is 
now frequently advocated and quite often practiced with expe- 
rienced teachers through “workshops.” 

A fourth approach, largely in the theory stage, would establish 
an integration of what in the past have been separate or discrete 
“‘courses”’ into a ‘“‘core course.’’ Courses in philosophy and 
history of education, in educational psychology, and in educa- 
tional sociology, as examples, lose a separate identity. Instead 
their content is redistributed and focused in a problems approach 
upon certain specified tasks of the teacher. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


We have attempted to define the field of educational psy- 
chology, discover its contributions to American education, 
enumerate the contributions it can make to the education of 
teachers, and briefly state how instruction may proceed to 
accomplish its purposes in teacher education. We shall conclude 
by saying that educational psychology is a field with academic 
integrity and is a basic study for the teacher. It has played a 
significant réle in molding American education in this century. 
It can continue this réle by developing in teachers understanding 
essential to the solution of educational problems, by providing 
a method of thought and problem-solving in education, and by 
equipping teachers with techniques and procedures through 
which, in part, the educational function can be carried out. 








EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY CHARTS 
A COURSE 


WM. CLARK TROW 
Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Michigan 


In charting a course, it would seem that the first essential would 
be a chart. In this case the need is for a kind of overview map 
showing the process of teacher preparation on which is marked 
out the part that educational psychology can play. The course 
that educational psychologists may wish to follow in improving 
their réle can then be plotted. Modifications in course offerings 
and content can be made if desired. In what follows, it may seem 
that the contributions of other disciplines are minimized, but 
this is definitely not the intent. Their place is indicated, but 
for the sake of conciseness it has not been elaborated. 

Educational psychology is a recognized part of the program 
for the preparation of teachers, whether that preparation 
emphasizes its educational or training aspects. And the objec- 
tive of teacher preparation is more effective teaching than would 
obtain without it. Teaching is here defined as ‘the process of 
structuring the environment of an individual and organizing 
his activities so as to produce desired behavior.’ The definition 
is presented visually in the chart. Various means, involving 
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curricular activities, serve to structure the environment (E) 
that the teacher throws about the individual pupil (1) in order 
to produce certain desired modifications of behavior, as a con- 
sequence of which he will be able to participate more effectively 
in various kinds of situations. The process is not merely one 
of producing a certain response at a given time, but of producing 
change perhaps involving new patterns, in the cognitive, neuro- 
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muscular, and dynamic structure (knowledge, skills, and atti- 
tudes) of the individual that will result in different modes of 
behavior in situations which he may later encounter. The 
chart suggests something of the complexity of the teacher’s 
task at what may be referred to as the first level of operations, 
that is, in the regular school situation. At the second level, 
that of the teachers college, the objective is to prepare teachers 
to operate at the first level, and it is here that our concern with 
the place of educational psychology chiefly lies. Inferences for 
the third level, the graduate program for preparing college 
teachers of education may be drawn, but they are not discussed 


here. 


1) MEANS BY WHICH TO STRUCTURE THE ENVIRONMENT 


How is the environment the teacher throws around the pupil 
to be structured? What are the means at his disposal to stimu- 
late and direct the curricular activities? The usual discussions 
of this aspect of the teacher’s art deal chiefly with verbal pro- 
cedures, with the ‘methods’ of instruction. Important as these 
are, they constitute only a part of the total environment which 
is more or less under teacher control, and which influence the 
responses of the pupils. The means of controlling the environ- 
ment are outlined below. They apply to both Level I, the school 
where the student may later teach, and also to Level II, where the 
student is being taught. After each item are suggestions as to 
ways in which educational psychology may help the prospective 
teacher at the first level. 

(1) Physical: grounds, buildings, rooms (including lighting, 
temperature, sanitation, safety), equipment.— 

He learns the nature of pupil responses to the school and to 
different kinds of play and work equipment, how to select and to 
use it according to the needs of different developmental stages, 
and in such a way as to avoid undesirable frustration and to 
promote learning. 

(2) Social: teachers, pupils (students), classes, clubs, groups.— 

He learns about the interrelationships of people in groups, as 
revealed, for example, in studies in interpersonal relations, 
group dynamics, sociometry, leadership, autocratic and demo- 
cratic control, etc. He learns to think of his own stimulus value 
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in the pupils’ environment. He learns that he will be expected 
to function not only in pupil groups, but with parents, com- 
munity, colleagues, administration, and professional organiza- 
tions, and that either directly, or through him, their influence 
will affect the pupil environment and hence the pupil’s behavior. 

(3) Verbal-aural: talks, lectures, discussions, interviews.— 

He acquires skill in the methods of teaching, the aims, pro- 
cedures, and tricks of the trade; and in methods of interviewing, 
including guidance both in selecting activities (educational and 
vocational), and in resolving conflicts (therapeutic). 

(4) Verbal-visual: textbooks, workbooks, reference libraries, 
test materials, charts, displays.— 

He learns to choose, evaluate, and use textbooks and other 
written materials, judging their suitability, and adapting them 
to the learner’s age, mental development, interests, etc. 

(5) Combinations and extensions of the above: laboratories, 
audio-visual aids, museums, panels, socio-dramas, excursions, 
and community contacts.— 

He learns, similarly, to select, evaluate, and use other material 
and procedures in such a way as to provide experience in per- 
ceiving, discriminating, generalizing, and evaluating evidence, 
and in appreciating, and participating. 

In developing an understanding of these means of structuring 
the environment and in using them effectively, it is clear that 
various aspects of educational psychology are of definite value. 
Many of the techniques, however, have not been systematically 
worked out, though certain aspects have received considerable 
attention. In addition, principles from the cognate areas of 
public administration, social psychology, semantics, and speech 
have an important place, as do those from the other foundation 


areas of education. 


2) ORGANIZED ACTIVITIES—THE CURRICULUM 


If the second-level program, that of teacher preparation, is to 
be effective, it should cut down to the first level and clarify the 
future teacher’s function in the school at all points in the chart. 
The curricular phases of education are conveniently spoken of 
as the school subjects, though this title is inadequate partly 
because important educative activities are not all so included, 
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and partiy because of the artificial differentiation produced by 
the formal classification based in part on the conceptual frame- 
work and in part on the value standards employed. The 
psychological processes involved in the pupils’ curricular activi- 
ties and the usual ‘subjects’ at Level I are: 


Processes ‘ Subjects’ 
symbolic mathematics 
verbal natural and social sciences 
numerical languages 
motor physical education 
aesthetic fine and practical arts 
social clubs, ete. 


There is a small degree of parallelism between processes and 
subjects, as listed above, but all subjects involve all processes 
to a greater or lesser extent. 

The prospective teacher has been through all this on a gradient 
of increasing complexity and finds himself in a preparatory 
program at Level II, where the processes are the same, but the 
‘subjects’ are different: 


subject-matter educational psychology 
specialization learning-theory and processes 
volunteer services adjustment 
(if any) mental hygiene 
education motivation 
history guidance 
sociology genetics 
comparative growth 
philosophy development 
methods measurement 
observation intelligence 
practice-teaching achievement 


individual differences 


These are the activities largely verbal (or conceptual) which 
may be used to enable the beginning teacher to produce the 
desired behavioral changes in his pupils. Here are the areas of 
understanding which, if they prove effective, point the way to 
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the first-level means to be employed, and the objectives to be 
sought. 


3) THE INDIVIDUAL—THE LEARNER 


How can the prospective teacher be prepared to deal intelli- 
gently with the human material in his charge? Important 
advances in knowledge in recent years have been made by the 
biological and social scientists, including educational psycholo- 
gists. The area may be conveniently divided into four parts: 

(a) Biological growth—genetic factors including the nature of 
heredity and of embryological growth; neurological factors 
including particularly neural, cerebral, and sensory processes 
and defects; the striated and unstriated muscle systems and the 
biological organization of drives and motives. 

(b) Environment—socio-psychological contributions as _ to 
the nature of groups, particularly of the family, community, 
and class structure, and their effects on the group member. 

(c) Development—physiological and psychological factors 
of growth, intelligence, achievement, individual differences, 
etc., and their measurement; their interrelationships in deter- 
mining curriculum and method as well as estimating the progress 
pupils make. 

(d) Personality—temperament; mental hygiene, adjustment 
processes, conflicts, and frustration behavior. 

In this area there is much of value. It provides the back- 
ground for that much-needed accomplishment, ‘understanding 
the child.’ 


4) DESIRED BEHAVIOR—NEEDS AND VALUES 


The term, ‘desirable’ behavior is perhaps more commonly 
used in this connection, but this implies a somewhat more than 
human objectivity and detachment. If we assume that what 
any group desires for its children and youth is tpso facto desirable, 
there is no difficulty. In case of differences of opinion, it is 
what is desired, that is, the particular value system of the group, 
that determines the direction of behavior change sought, the 
educational objectives. 

The value systems of different societies vary from individ- 
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ualistic to social. There is.often conflict between the two, as 
well as conflict among the diverse pressures within the individual 
and pressures upon him from rival subgroups in the culture. 
The need or value system as commonly accepted in the culture 
of this country may be condensed as follows: 


Physiological—health, protection, activity. 
Intellectual—knowledge, thought, science. 
Aesthetic—enjoyment, nature and art. 
Ego—self-hood, leadership, power. 
Societal—participation, codperation, service. 
Integrative—harmonious balance of the above. 


The provision for these needs, and their harmonization, is an 
ever-present task for the individual and for the school. The 
task is even more difficult in a restricted or deprived environment 
than in one that is rich in opportunities. If the teacher and the 
school understand the nature of human needs, if they make 
provision not alone for intellectual or knowledge values, but for 
others as well, the problem becomes one of technique in structur- 
ing the environment for the individual child, which is essentially 
a psychological process. 


5) BEHAVIOR—KNOWLEDGE, SKILLS, ATTITUDES 


What changes are expected to occur in the individual? Tradi- 
tionally, they have been those in ability to say or write answers 
to questions. But in addition to the emphasis on an increase in 
knowledge, the improvement in skills and the modification of 
attitudes have also long been considered important, and these 
latter have been receiving increased attention in recent years. 
The desired changes in the pupils’ knowledge, skills, and atti- 
tudes are developed in the structured environment that is largely 
under the control of the teacher. The acquisition of these 
changes is the learning process, which for many years constituted 
the core of instruction in educational psychology. It may be 
differentiated as follows: 

The nature of learning—process, dynamics. 

Specific processes involved, e.g., perceptual, associative, 
rational, creative. 
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Processes in relation to different areas, i.e., symbolic (knowl- 
edge and thought); motor (skills); adjustive (attitudes, conduct, 
character); and aesthetic (appreciation and creativity). 

It would be expected that the teacher should have some com- 
prehension of the nature of these processes supposedly taking 
place as a consequence of his instruction. 


6) EFFECTIVE PARTICIPATION 


The true test of the educational process lies in the extent to 
which the pupil’s experience in the structured environment of 
the school has enabled him to play his several réles in the groups 
of which he is and will be a member. The groupings are fluid, 
and will continue so as he grows older, and various classifications 
are possible. The following will suffice for our purposes: 


School Life After-school Life 
(1) Home Home 
(2) School work Vocation 
(3) Recreation Avocation 
(4) Group life Citizenship 


In general, we can hope that he will be able to participate in a 
way that is satisfying to himself and to others in his various life 
réles. 

In the evaluation of the educational program of the school 
(Level I), chief attention is usually given to the knowledge factors 
in item (2) of the pupil’s school life, and consequently very little 
is known of its true effectiveness. Hence, it is doubly difficult 
to evaluate the instruction at Level II where the student is 
being prepared to operate at the first level, since the true criterion 
is the effective participation in after-school life of the pupils who 
will later be in hischarge. Here is a fertile field for psychological 
cultivation. 


THE PROGRAM AT THE SECOND LEVEL 


If the program of instruction is to function adequately at the 
second level; namely, in the colleges where young people are 
being prepared to teach, instructors at this level may profitably 
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survey its effects in the performance of their students on the 
first level in the six areas described. In view of the present 
limitations of time in the professional preparation of teachers, it 
would seem that a fairly good job is being done. There is a 
place for subject-matter specialization, for technique courses 
with observation and practice, for foundations courses in which 
the processes studied may be viewed philosophically, historically, 
and comparatively, sociologically and psychologically, and there 
are the basic biological and social sciences for a background. 
The contribution of these is important, and might profitably be 
reviewed at some length. Our chief interest, however, is in 
educational psychology which, owing to its concern with processes 
of human behavior, necessarily permeates the whole. 

The chart has been drawn, the course, if plotted, passes through 
area (1), the means by which the environment is structured, 
(though here, in the accompanying papers, only isolated second- 
level factors are touched upon) and moves on through area 
(2), the curriculum,' revealing the importance of psychological 
factors in the selection and operation of the organized activities 
of the school program. The plotted course then moves to area 
(3) the individual learner and thence to area (4) objectives and 
(5) learning, in which three regions its essential functions will be 
discussed in later papers. It finally loses itself in area (6) where 
too little is known. 

Such an overview would be incomplete, however, if certain 
trouble spots or problem areas were not pointed out, points where 
difficulty is encountered in the attempt to improve second-level 
instruction. Unexplored or little-explored regions have already 
been indicated. If we glance briefly at each of the six areas 
delineated and consider their condition at the second-level, 
teacher preparation, such questions as the following arise: 

(1) What are the means employed for structuring the student’s 
environment? What fraction of it should be made up of words? 
Should experience with children and youth precede experience 
with concepts, or vice versa? Or should both proceed together? 

(2) What is the status of the professional curriculum? Do we 
find overlapping, duplication, rich offerings which however are 
not always reflected in the program of studies of any one student? 





1 Journal of Educational Psychology, 39 (March, 1948), 129-169. 
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(3) Are the qualities of the individual student known in order 
that instruction may be adapted to his interests, aptitudes and 
needs? In what divers spots on the campus is this information 
located? Can it be brought together so that it can be used by 
the instructor? 

(4) Just what are the objectives of the education courses in 
general and the educational psychology courses in particular? 
Which biological needs and societal values may be neglected in 
professional preparation? 

(5) What behavioral changes are our students acquiring in 
verbal knowledge? technical skills? professional attitudes? Is 
a letter grade an adequate evaluation? 

(6) Does the teacher function more effectively in his various 
groups and do his pupils in their’s as a result of the program of 
professional preparation? 

These questions point to some of the swamps and quagmires 
an aerial view reveals along the plotted course of those who are 
concerned with the psychological aspects of teacher preparation. 
Some of them are the consequence of the restrictions of time and 
cost, others illustrate the cultural lag. They cannot all be 
drained by a stroke of the pen, or even by a rearrangement of 
courses. It will be well to distinguish an immediate and a long- 
time program. The immediate program obviously involves 
such a clarification of the function of educational psychology as 
is being attempted by this Committee, followed by such modifica- 
tions of procedure and emphasis as are possible within the 
existing framework of collegiate instruction. 

The long-range program definitely needs clarification. One 
thing that would seem to be indicated is a more definite dis- 
tinction between temporary and permanent certification. Prob- 
lems of supply and demand dictate that large numbers of teachers, 
inadequately trained on the basis of the present fifteen to twenty- 
hour program, flood our schools each year. The system works 
somehow, owing largely to the youthful vigor and enthusiasm 
of our young people; but the first year or two, especially in the 
“let ’em sink or swim”’ situations, is often a sorry period for 
neophyte and pupils alike. The fact that so many teach for 
only two or three years would probably not justify a much longer 
program of preparation for all. But if temporary-certificate 
holders were regarded as interns and allowed to work only under 
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careful supervision, the situation would be improved. Then for 
permanent certification a definite and thorough professional 
program could be set up, not just a helter-skelter addition of 
more courses. Such a program should probably be quite different 
from the legacy of the liberal arts colleges that we have with us 
today. What it should be is not the function of this paper to 
delineate. But educational psychology, in charting its course, 
can and should plan to play an important part in structuring the 
second-level environment in such a way that teachers function 
more effectively, such effective functioning to be determined 
not by quiet classrooms and achievement test scores, but by the 
more satisfactory and effective participation of the children and 
youth in their own groups and in the wider society in which they 
are somehow to find a place. 








A STUDY OF THE EMOTIONAL NEEDS 
OF CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


WILLIAM M. CRUICKSHANK and JANE E. DOLPHIN 


School of Education, Syracuse University 


INTRODUCTION 


Many factors operate simultaneously in affecting the total 
personality adjustment in children who are handicapped by 
orthopedic or neurological defects. It is recognized by thoughtful 
educators that the same factors which influence personal adjust- 
ment may also in many instances account for fluctuations in 
school achievement and academic or vocational success. Thus, 
the importance of emotional adjustment on the learning situation 
is recognized as paramount, and is a particularly vital con- 
sideration with the crippled child who, while subject to all the 
adjustment problems of children who are physically normal, 
has the added factor of an atypical physical organism as a basic 
influence in his attempt to attain wholesome self concepts and 
relationships with the social situation. The problem is a com- 
plex one as determined both by observation and the reports of 
several studies which have been completed. It is seemingly 
apparent that, as a group, crippled children show personal 
socio-emotional adjustments which deviate from those which 
are considered healthy. 

Seidenfeld,' reporting a partially completed study, points out 
that the results of the California Test of Personality administered 
to one hundred ten boys and girls in chronic phases of polio- 
myelitis demonstrated ‘‘a number of interesting patterns of 
response which are related to deviations resulting directly from 
illness or indirectly induced by prolonged confinement to bed, 
altered structural functional relations, alterations in parent-child 
relations and from the school-child-family relationship.”” The 
author feels that poliomyelitis is a disease which exerts a psy- 
chological as well as physical influence on the child and that it is 





1M. A. Seidenfeld, “‘Behavior of Post-Polio School Children on the 
California Test of Personality,” Abstract, American Psychologist, 2: 274, 
1947. 
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of sufficient importance to justify further investigation. Gates? 
has noted that crippled children on several tests of personality 
adjustment obtained scores which compared to those obtained 
by non-handicapped individuals at inferior adjustment levels. 
Rosenbaum? has shown that crippled girls between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-five on the 1929 edition of the Thurstone 
Personality Schedule obtained scores which, if compared with 
the norms for non-handicapped freshmen women, placed the 
handicapped, as a group, in the ‘emotionally maladjusted’ cate- 
gory. Similarly, other authors‘® have commented on the 
adjustment problems of the orthopedically handicapped child, 
and have stressed the importance of psychological problems 
resulting from the handicap as an integral part of the total 
problem. 


METHOD 


In order to combat the devious psychological changes which 
have taken place in physically handicapped children, it is neces- 
sary to understand more fully the nature of the psychological 
adjustments which such children make. To this end a study 
was undertaken. The Raths’ Self Portrait-N Test was admin- 
istered to eighty-seven children who had orthopedic or neurologi- 
cal defects. The group consisted of seventeen children with 
cardiac conditions; nineteen, cerebral palsy; and twenty-one, 
post-poliomyelitis. The remaining thirty children were handi- 
capped by such defects and diseases as Perthe’s Disease, post- 
encephalitis, club foot, progressive muscular distrophy, spina 
bifida, tuberculosis of the spine or joints, arthritis, osteomyelitis, 
etc. The children were all in grades IV through XII, inclusive: 
eleven in the fourth grade; seventeen in the fifth; fifteen in the 
sixth; twelve in the seventh; thirteen in the eighth; and nineteen 





2M. F. Gates, “A Comparative Study of Some Problems of Social and 
Emotional Adjustment of Crippled and Non-Crippled Boys and Girls,” 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 68: 219, 1946. 

3B. R. Rosenbaum, “ Neurotic Tendencies in Crippled Girls,’ Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 31: 423, 1937. 

4R. Barker, et al, Adjustment to Physical Handicap and Illness, Social 
Science Research Council: New York, Bulletin 55, 1946. 

’W. M. Cruickshank, ‘‘The Impact of Physical Disability on Social 
Adjustment,’”’ Journal of Social Issues, 4:78, 1948. 
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in grades IX through XII, inclusive. The children had chron- 
ological ages between nine years three months and nineteen years 
two months and included forty-two boys and forty-five girls. 
All the children were pupils in a public day school for physically 
handicapped children. 

The Self Portrait-N Test is a test of emotional needs. The test, 
developed by Raths and still in its preliminary form, is concerned 
with eight basic human needs:* to belong, to achieve, to have a 
feeling of economic security, to be free from fears, to love and be 
loved, to be free from intense feelings of guilt, to share in decision- 
making, and to understand the world. The items which are 
included in the test are arranged in sets of four. There are 
thirty-six sets, totaling one hundred forty-four statements. The 
pupil, in his selection of statements, is afforded the opportunity 
to indicate his reaction to each of the eight needs mentioned 
above on eighteen different occasions. The Self Portrait-N Test 
is constructed in such a way that statements representing a 
specific need appear in combination with statements representing 
other needs at least five times throughout the test. To each of 
the thirty-six sets of statements the child reacts by noting which 
of the statements is ‘most’ or ‘least’ typical of himself. Two 
statements in each of the sets are omitted. At the present 
writing the test is not fully standardized nor have norms been 
accurately established. Raths, however, states that, if a pupil 
has carefully followed the directions provided him, he should have 
revealed thirty-six needs, should have shown thirty-six met, 
and should have omitted a total of seventy-two items. A child 
responding with a truly average adjustment pattern should show 
four or five needs in each of the eight categories and eight or 
nine omitted. It is recognized that rarely will a child follow 
this normal pattern. From inspection, however, it is apparent 
that children who have checked seven or more statements in 
one need category are identifying a need which deserves attention 
by qualified persons, and that between five and seven needs 
checked in one area is indicative of a tendency towards an 
emotional need which has the potential to be dynamic in the 
over-all healthy adjustment of the child. It is within this frame 
of reference that the results noted below will be considered. 





6 LL. Raths, ‘A Test of Emotional Needs,” Educational Research Bulletin, 
26: 14, January 15, 1947. 
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The fact that standardized scores are unobtainable necessitated 
administering the test to a control group of non-handicapped 
children. A comparative study of the two groups of children 
will be reported elsewhere; the present study deals solely with 
the children who are handicapped. The tests were administered 
to the children in groups of approximately ten. The children 
were urged to complete the test in one sitting, but frequently 
it was necessary to continue the test over to a second or third 
sitting. Time limitations were avoided. 


RESULTS 


A null hypothesis was established to the effect that the mean 
scores obtained by the subjects for the presence of a need and the 
fulfillment of a need would not vary within the grade group or 
within the groups of children asa whole. To establish the valid- 
ity of the null hypothesis an analysis of variance of the children’s 
scores was computed.’ Table 1 shows that the null hypothesis, 
insofar as the presence of needs is concerned, is rejected in two 
instances, viz, the need for love and affection and the need to 
share in decision-making, and is accepted for the remaining six 
needs. It will be recalled it was stated above that in answering 
the questions a child normally might show four or five needs in 
each of the eight categories. The raw data show that the mean 
score for the presence of a need to share in decision-making for the 
fourth-grade pupils was 3.5; for the fifth-, 4.2; for the sixth-, 5.7; 
for the seventh-, 5.0; the eighth-, 5.8; and for the upper grades, 3.5. 
It is apparent from the above scores and from Table 1 that while 
a need for greater participation in decision-making is present 
during the sixth-, seventh- and eighth-grade groups of crippled 
children this need is being over-met with the fourth-grade and 
high-school pupils. While this may not be so significant with 
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discussed by G. W. Snedecor in Statistical Methods, Iowa State College 
Press, 4th Ed., 1946 together with notation by R. W. B. Jackson, A pplication 
of Analysis of Variance and Co-Variance Methods to Educational Research, 
Department of Educational Research, University of Toronto. 
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the younger fourth-grade pupils, it is extremely significant insofar 
as the older crippled children are concerned. 

Of even more importance are the findings concerning the need 
for love and affection. The mean scores for the grade groups 


TABLE 1.—ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE IN SCORES OF CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN INDICATING THE PRESENCE OF A NEED 


Source of Sum of Mean Null 
Need Variation  d.f* Squares Square F° Hypothesis 
Belonging Between grades 5 28.67 5.73 
Within grades 81 436.94 5.39 1.06 Accept 
Achievement Between grades 5 14.71 2.94 


Within grades 81 318.81 3.94 .75 Accept 


Economic Security Between grades 5 15.03 
Within grades 81 399.04 


Free from Fear Between grades 5 39.47 


3 

4.93 .61 Accept 

7.89 
Within grades 81 588.76 6.90 1.14 Accept 

9.23 

3 


Love and Affection Between grades 5 46.16 


Within grades 81 287.24 .55 2.60 Reject be- 


tween 5% 
and 1% 
levels 


Free from Guilt Between grades 5 39.56 7.91 
Within grades 81 492.67 6.08 1.30 Accept 


Share in Decision- Between grades 5 71.79 14.36 
making Within grades 81 341.47 4.22 3.40 Reject at 
1% level 


Understand world Between grades 5 30.78 6.16 
Within grades 81 374.21 4.62 1.33 Accept 
* Degrees of freedom used in F table were 5 and 80; actual degrees of 


freedom 5 and 81. 
> F for 5 and 80: 2.33 at 5% level; 3.25 at 1% level. 


concerning this need are as follows: fourth-grade children, 4.1; 
fifth grade, 2.7; sixth grade, 2.9; seventh grade, 1.9; eighth grade, 
2.0; high-school children, 1.1. With the exception of the fourth- 
grade children, throughout the grade levels the crippled children 
in the present study indicate that their need for love and affection 
is being over-met, 7.e., that they are experiencing too much 
parental solicitude and parental protection. This is most pro- 
nounced during the seventh-grade and the high-school years. 
While Table 1 shows that there are no significant variations in 
the scores of the children insofar as the need to be free from 
feelings of fear is concerned, the mean scores of the crippled 
children’s responses are illuminating in this regard. The raw 
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data show that the mean score for the presence of a need to be 
free from feelings of fear for the fourth grade is 6.5; for the fifth, 
7.0; for the sixth, 6.1; for the seventh, 5.2; for the eighth, 7.6; 
for the high-school grades, 6.3. In each of the grades, with the 
possible exception of the seventh, the mean score is greater than 
that supposed by Raths to be typical of the child of average 
adjustment. The nature of the fears present in these children 
has not been determined, but the fact is significant that through- 
out the several chronological ages included in this investigation 
fears of one sort or another typify the groups. The mean score 
of 6.4 for the need for the group as a whole is the largest mean 
score of any of the eight needs sampled in the Self Portrait-N 
Test. Insofar as fulfillment of needs is concerned the analysis of 
variance indicates that the null hypothesis is rejected between the 
one per cent and five per cent levels of significance in the case of 
feelings of freedom from fear. In all other areas the null hypo- 
thesis is accepted and no significant variation is indicated. 

A test was made to determine the significance of difference 
between the mean score of a given need and the mean score of the 
remaining seven needs sampled by the Test.* Although the 
data are too voluminous to include in toto, Table 2 is provided 
as a summary table and shows the number of times each need 
has a statistically significant t-score when compared individually 
with each of the other seven needs. It will be observed from this 
table that the mean score achieved by the crippled children for 
the need to be free from feelings of fear resulted in statistically 
significant t-scores on twenty-five occasions as compared with 
the mean scores achieved on the other seven needs. Fourteen 
t-scores were significant at the one per cent level or better, 
nine at the two per cent level, and two at the five per cent level 
of significance. Evidence is thus again present to indicate the 
impact of the fear factor in the adjustment of the crippled chil- 
dren. It is likewise to be observed from Table 2 that the mean 
scores achieved by the children on the need for love and affection 
are statistically significant in twenty-seven instances as compared 

Y, = Y: 
Nea a — (ZY,)*] + [NZY2? — (ZY2)?| 
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from E. F. Lindquist, Statistical Analysis in Educational Research, Boston: 
Houghton- Mifflin, 1940. 
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TABLE 2.—NvuMBER OF Times Eacu NEED RECEIVED a Sic- 
NIFICANT DIFFERENCE WHEN COMPARED WITH THE SEVEN 
REMAINING NEEDS BY GRADE 














Number of Significant t-scores 
by Grade 
Need " Total 

IV | V} VI | VII| VIII | IX¥-XII 
Belonging 1;/2/; 5] O|; 8 4 15 
Achievement 0/3); 4 1 4 2 14 
Economic security 1/2; 3] 1] 8 3 13 
Free from fear 6/5; 4] 1] 5 4 25 
Love and affection 1/5] 3] 6] 5 7 27 
Free from guilt Pea) €) 23 -¢ 5 16 
Decision-making 1/3; 4; 1] 4 4 17 
Understanding world 1/5] 1 1| 2 3 13 


























with the mean scores of the other needs. Twenty-one of these 
scores are significant at the one per cent level or better; four, at 
the two per cent level; and two at the five per cent level. Table 2 
indicates that the mean scores of the remaining six needs are 
statistically significant as compared with one another between 
thirteen and seventeen times and, as noted elsewhere above, are 
probably within the limits which would be obtained by an 
unselected group of physically normal children. This assump- 
tion will be tested when analysis of the results of the control 


group is completed. 


EMOTIONAL NEEDS EVIDENCED BY DIFFERENT CLINICAL GROUPS 


It will be recalled that among the group of eighty-seven chil- 
dren there were several who had the same general medical diag- 
nosis. Comparison of the mean scores achieved on the test 
were made where such clinical groups were large enough to 
warrant statistical analysis to determine whether or not children 
with a particular affliction showed characteristic needs. Table 3 
shows that for the most part no differences are to be observed 
among cerebral palsy, cardiac, and poliomyelitis children. 
Insofar as the presence of needs is concerned only one need showed 
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a statistically significant difference among the three groups. 
Both cardiac and poliomyelitis children showed greater presence 
of feeling of fear than do the cerebral palsy children. The mean 
score of the cardiac children in this instance is 7.32; of the 
poliomyelitis children, 7.00. The mean score achieved by the 
cerebral palsy children is 4.72. The latter is within the normal 
range, whereas the mean scores for the cardiac and poliomyelitis 
children indicates need of careful professional evaluation. The 
t-score resulting from a comparison of the above mean scores 
between the cardiac and cerebral palsy subjects and between the 


TABLE. 3.—T-scoRES OF THREE CLINICAL GROUPS OF CRIPPLED 











CHILDREN? 
Cardiac Group | Cardiac Group | Cerebral Palsy 
Compared with | Compared with | Group Compared 
Cerebral Palsy Poliomyelitis with Polio- 
Group Group myelitis Group 
Need Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Level of Level of Level of 
t-score | Signifi- | t-score | Signifi- | t-score | Signifi- 
cance cance cance 
of t of t of t 
Part A: Presence of Needs 
Belonging 491 .939 1.307 
Achievement 1.413 1.103 . 225 
Economic security 1.034 .337 .574 
Free from fear 3.326 1 .374 2.914 1 
Love and affection .895 .805 .054 
Free from guilt 1.046 .929 .349 
Decision-making .203 .362 .528 
Understanding world| .029 1.676 .894 
Part B: Fulfillment of Needs 
Belonging 1.652 .528 1.080 
Achievement .559 1.243 .631 
Economic security .297 .761 .482 
Free from fear 1.339 .820 .628 
Love and affection .398 .153 .634 
Free from guilt .577 1.617 2.38 2-5 
Understanding world} .755 1.308 | .647 























* Unless indicated t-scores are significant at less than the five per cent 
level of significance. 
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poliomyelitis and cerebral palsy subjects are significant at the 
one per cent level. 

Part B of Table 3 shows that only one pair of mean scores 
resulted in a statistically significant t-score insofar as the ful- 
fillment of needs is concerned, viz., a comparison of the scores of 
the cerebral palsy and poliomyelitis children on the need to share 
in decision-making. The difference in the two means, 5.11 
and 3.71, respectively, is significant between the two and five per 


TABLE 4.—COMPARISON OF THE MEAN SCORES OF CRIPPLED 
Boys AND GIRLS' 









































Mean Scores Per cent 
Need t-score Level of 
Significance 
Boys Girls of t 
Part A: Presence of Needs 

Belonging 3.40 3.52 . 239 
Achievement 4.76 4.12 1.526 

Economic security 3.64 4.17 1.127 

Free from fear 6.09 6.67 1.025 

Love and affection 2.62 2.50 . 283 

Free from guilt 5.53 5.74 .391 
Decision-making 4.89 4.24 1.411 
Understanding world| 5.00 4.98 .043 

Part B: Fulfillment of Needs 

Belonging 5.84 6.00 . 288 
Achievement 4.60 5.52 2.074 2-5 
Economic security 4.36 4.12 .463 

Free from fear 4.26 3.81 1.144 

Love and affection 5.13 5.57 .814 

Free from guilt 3.71 3.26 1.277 
Decision-making 3.98 4.52 1.35 
Understanding world} 3.73 3.07 1. 287 

















* Unless t-scores are indicated the per cent level of significance is less 
than five. 
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cent levels. The difference is probably due to chance in view 
of the lack of any difference on any of the other needs. It can 
thus be concluded that, within the exception of the difference 
insofar as fear is concerned, no statistically significant differences 
exist among the three clinical groups in the presence or fulfillment 
of emotional needs. 


EMOTIONAL NEEDS EVIDENCED BY CRIPPLED BOYS AND CRIPPLED 
GIRLS 


Table 4 constitutes a comparison of the mean scores achieved 
by the group of forty-two boys and the group of forty-five girls. 
There is no statistically significant difference between the means 
of the two groups on that portion of the test which deals with the 
presence of a need. Similarly regarding the fulfillment of needs, 
a statistically significant difference is obtained in only one area. 
On the need for satisfactory achievement a difference between 
the mean scores is present within the two and five per cent levels 
of significance. ‘The need to achieve is more satisfactorily ful- 
filled in girls than in boys. 


SUMMARY 


A test of emotional needs was administered to eighty-seven 
crippled children. No statistically significant differences were 
found between the scores achieved by the boys and girls, and, 
with few exceptions, no differences were observed between three 
clinical groups of children; namely, children with cerebral palsy, 
cardiac conditions, and poliomyelitis. In this connection 
statistically significant differences were obtained between the 
means of scores achieved by the three groups showing that 
cerebral palsy and poliomyelitis children had more feelings of 
fear than did the cardiac group of children. 

In considering the group of eighty-seven children as a whole it 
was observed that the need to share in decision-making and the 
need for love and affection were being over-met by parents, 
teachers, and other adults in the children’s environment. These 
two needs are closely related. The adult who showers a child 
with an over-abundance of affection and a demonstration of love 
is very likely to be one who makes frequent decisions for the child 
in the interest of protecting the child. Crippled children, even 
more than non-handicapped children, need the security of well- 
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tempered affection, and also need the greater security which can 
be gained through the knowledge that they can be independent 
in their thoughts and actions as to as great or nearly as great a 
degree as their non-handicapped friends. 

The extent to which fear modifies successful adjustment has 
been recognized for a long while. The current study shows that 
at all ages the crippled child expresses a need to be free from 
feelings of fear. The exact nature of such fears is unknown at 
this writing, but the mere presence of feelings of fear demon- 
strated in significant amount by crippled children of this study 
should warrant serious consideration by parents, school personnel, 
and medical consultants who work with such children. Healthy 
normal adjustment cannot be obtained by a child when fear pre- 
dominates the frame of reference within which the self concept is 
developing. 

Within the tentative norms for the Self Portrait-N Test the 
scores achieved by crippled children on items dealing with a 
need to belong, to achieve, to have economic security, to be free 
from feelings of guilt, and to understand the world are within the 
range of scores attributed by the author to those which would be 
achieved by the average child population. Confirmation of 
this assumption will rest in comparison of scores achieved by 
crippled children and by a control group of non-handicapped 
children. 








STUDENT TRAITS AND PROGRESSION THROUGH 
COLLEGE 


GERALD C. CARTER 


University of Illinois 


As students progress through college, it seems reasonable to 
expect changes in interest, initiative, and impressions made upon 
associates. For the purpose of studying a number of these 
impressions a rating scale was employed. The estimates of 
student personality traits were then examined to determine the 
effect of the term of enrollment upon the magnitude of person- 
ality trait ratings. 

Instructors at Purdue University were asked to rate under- 
graduate students on six traits. Directions given the instructors 
specified that they rate only the students whom they knew well, 
and on only the traits which they judged themselves qualified to 
rate. Hence, in Table I the total number of students and instruc- 
tors varies on the different traits. Also included in the directions 
given to the raters were definitions of the six traits, as follows: 

A) Leadership: the degree in which he influences the opinions 
and actions of his associates; his force of personality. 

B) Intelligence: his common sense, his ability to grasp new 
ideas quickly, to understand new instruction readily. 

C) Knowledge of specific subjects and demonstrated skills. 

D) Responsibility: his attention to duty, his ability and incli- 
nation to work conscientiously and with thoroughness, his fidelity 
to duty, the degree in which reliance can be placed in him. 

E) Coéperation: the degree in which he is temperamentally 
inclined to work with others rather than self-defensively or as 
an individualist. 

F) Physical stamina: his energy and endurance, his capacity 
for prolonged and severe exertion without undue fatigue. 

Ratings were made in accordance with the following scale: 
6, superior; 5, very good; 4, average; 3, poor; 2, very poor; 
1, inferior. 

Analysis of variance was employed to test the significance of 
the variations between column means. This significance is meas- 
ured by F which is the variance between column means per degree 


of freedom divided by the variance between columns per degree 
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of freedom. An F of 2.69 is significant at the one-per-cent level 
for the number of degrees of freedom in Table I. All traits were 
combined by averaging the raw score ratings on the six traits. 
This assumes that the standard deviations were the same for 
each of the traits. Variations found on each trait might be 
expected by chance less than one time in one hundred. 

The means, number of students in each category, and the F’s 
for each trait are shown in Table I. Some of the differences 
were further examined to study certain trends. A peak is fol- 
lowed by a ‘senior slump’ for each trait. This slump is signifi- 
cant at the five-per-cent level for traits B, E, and F. 

A pattern followed in building up to the ‘junior peak’ varies 
from trait to trait. All traits were combined in an attempt to 
establish an over-all picture of trends involved. Except for a 
slight decline in the second term, a steady increase occurs until 
the sixth term. The decline in the seventh is followed by a 
slight rise in the last term. The decline in the second term and 
the slight rise in the eighth term are not statistically significant. 

The sixth-term mean for all traits combined is significantly 
higher (one-per-cent) than the mean for every other term. The 
decline in the senior year is rather striking. Educational admin- 
istrators possibly owe much serious thought to this trend, because 
the ‘senior slump’ may have deep educational significance. 
There is evidence that this tendency is not limited to college 
seniors since Remmers and Martin! found that high school 
teachers rated juniors higher than seniors on maturity. If 
juniors make more favorable impressions upon their teachers, 
it may be that teachers will rate them higher on almost any trait 
which can be interpreted as complimentary. 

The present data do not enable one to determine to what 
extent the ‘senior slump’ is due to objective decreases in the 
magnitude of desirable traits. It is possible that it is accentu- 
ated by a somewhat wholesome declaration of independence on 
the part of the students and a reluctance on the part of the 
instructors graciously to accept the termination of dependence. 

A factor analysis of the traits discussed here and investigation 
of the reliability and validity of the scale used in this study are 





1 Remmers, H. H., and Martin, R. D., ‘“‘Halo Effect in Reverse—Are 
Teachers’ Ratings of High School Pupils Valid?,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 35, 193-200 (April, 1944). 
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included in a booklet published by the Division of Educational 
References of Purdue University. 


TaBLE I.—MEANS FOR STUDENTS GROUPED ACCORDING TO 
TERMS OF ENROLLMENT 


Trait 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Total 


A Ni 29 30 42 32 23 16 12 «15 «103 
Ns 251 158 137 100 54 25 17 £427 769 
M 3.96 4.11 4.03 4.27 4.35 4.60 4.12 4.22 4.10 
F 2.96 
B Ni 29 33 45 33 19 14 9 18 107 
Ns 310 126 124 150 35 35 10 22 797 
M 4.26 4.32 4.21 4.41 4.31 4.31 4.80 4.45 4.33 
F 2.77 
C Ni 30 35 44 34 28 «13 9 11 106 
Ns 306 133 116 148 39 22 10 14 788 
M 4.02 4.06 4.02 4.21 4.26 4.91 4.70 4.36 4.11 
F 3.50 
D Ni 28 32 40 31 23 #17 8 10 104 
Ns 212 144 122 147 29 23 11 #411 «7038 
M 4.57 4.19 4.40 4.37 4.55 5.17 4.82 4.82 4.45 
F 3.49 
E Ni 27 33 41 28 29 15 11 £19 «101 
Ns 167 155 124 77 44 28 16 32 6438 
M 4.66 4.33 4.39 4.56 4.80 5.04 4.56 4.56 4.53 
F 4.64 
F Ni 28 32 38 22 32 22 18 26 = 98 
Ns 113 141 110 84 48 42 33 52 623 
M 4.62 4.35 4.50 4.32 4.48 4.76 4.21 4.65 4.47 
F 2.92 
All Ni 49 51 62 46 41 32 29 44 155 
traits Ns 1359 857 733 706 249 160 97 162 4323 
M 4.28 4.22 4.29 4.35 4.46 4.91 4.43 4.51 4.33 
F 9.96 


Ni—Number of Instructors Ns—Number of Students 





1G. C. Carter, Student Personalities as Instructors See Them, Division of 
Educational Reference, Purdue University. Studies in Higher Education, 


Liv, pp. 46, 1945. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


OscarR KRIsEN Buros, Editor. The Third Mental Measurements 
Yearbook. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1949, pp. 1047. 


If there is a Supreme Court in testing and evaluation, it is the 
body of reviewers who periodically join with Oscar Buros to 
prepare the Mental Measurements Yearbooks. This group has, 
after years of wartime interruption, returned another report on 
tests in psychology and education. The volume of test reviews, 
reviews of books on testing and studies using testing, and refer- 
ences on tests is both a major resource for the test user, and an 
opportunity for the student of measurement to evaluate the 
status of his craft. 

Most testers are already familiar with the earlier Yearbooks, 
and will recall that Buros requests ‘authorities’ of all stripes— 
professors, statisticians, clinicians and counselors, test service 
directors, etc.—to review virtually all the available tests of 
mental ability, character and personality, school subjects, and 
so on. An attempt is made to obtain several reviews of each 
test (but is not sixty-seven pages on Rorschach excessive?), 
seen from various vantage points. In the past, the reviewers 
have been extremely critical of the practices of test authors and 
publishers. How do they find the tests of 1947? 

They find that tests range widely in quality. Some are lauded 
almost unqualifiedly: 

‘« . .. yields a more complete and valid picture of the 
intellectual functioning of an adolescent or adult than does 
any other single measure.” (p. 387) 

“These [achievement] batteries are admirably con- 
structed and well standardized. At the present time these 
tests have no equal.” (p. 30) 

Others (considerably fewer) are attacked in language which is 
unmistakable: 

‘‘ Available data about the [reading] test are wholly inade- 
quate. . . . The material itself does not suggest that the 
data, if available, would be reassuring. . . . The proportion 
of questionable items is unusually large.”’ (p. 504) 

‘“‘Unfortunately little has been done, it seems, to correct 
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in these [personality] tests the serious weaknesses pointed 
out by reviewers of the earlier forms. No evidence of 
validity. . . . Omit essential information about standardiza- 
tion. . . . Elaborate suggestions to teachers for the treat- 
ment of conditions claimed to be revealed by the scores. 
When not clearly dangerous, these procedures are stereo- 
typed, superficial, and lacking in clinical sense.’’ (pp. 57-58) 

In the earlier Yearbooks, Buros and his reviewers were em- 
phatic and unanimous that test manuals were in need of improve- 
ment, giving too scanty data for a fair appraisal of the tests. 
Sad to report, the new reviews find that the publishers have not 
entirely repented and reformed. Some tests are noted as having 
excellent manuals, but over one-third of the new manuals are 
said to present inadequate information on reliability, validity, 
and/ornorms. There are serious violations of testing principles. 
For example, many testers (pp. 347, 518, 532, 630, 641, et al.) 
determine reliability of highly speeded tests by the inappropriate 
split-half and Kuder-Richardson formulas, obtaining estimates 
that are grossly exaggerated and unwarrantedly flattering. 

In the field of personality in particular, reviewers take a dim 
view. Test after test is discussed in terms of what it might do, 
followed by this type of statement: ‘‘It is unfortunate that the 
author has presented insufficient evidence that his test really 
relates to the behavior allegedly tested. Until such evidence of 
validity is provided, this test should remain an experimental 
instrument rather than being placed in practical use.”’ 

In achievement testing, much improvement is found. Many 
tests are praised for stressing educational objectives other than 
rote recall of facts. But progress is not universal, as this 
quotation testifies: 

“This test has been reviewed several times. . . . Each 
reviewer has complained that the test is little more than a 
miscellaneous collection of items of information and that 
course boundaries have not really been completely dis- 
regarded [as claimed]. It is evident that these reviews 
have had little or no effect since parallel forms are ground 
out with monotonous regularity, and each new form is as 
much like the previous forms as test writers can devise. 
Like the Sorcerer’s Apprentice, someone has started a 
process which no ordinary words can stop.”’ (p. 4) 
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One of the striking features of the new volume is the con- 
sistency of reviewers. Often three of them judge a test inde- 
pendently, on the basis of entirely different backgrounds. Yet 
their criteria, the flaws they note, the merits they stress, are in 
substantial agreement. A second or third reviewer sometimes 
brings to light a point the first did not mention, but quite rarely 
does one reviewer recommend a test that another one considers 
unsound. This is a sign that test theory is becoming stabilized 
and perhaps mature. If we are agreed on what constitutes a 
good test, and we seem to be, there is much more likelihood 
that we can persuade authors and publishers to produce good 
tests. 

Some criteria of test judgment have become prominent in the 
interval since the 1940 Yearbook. The things reviewers increas- 
ingly look for reflect the growth of clinical psychology, educa- 
tional evaluation, and psychometric theory. The significant 
new emphases are: 

1) Adaptation of educational tests to the curriculum.—Most of 
these tests are now judged, not mainly on technical qualities, 
but on whether they measure what teachers are likely to have 
been trying to teach. Tests which discourage curricular progress 
are frowned upon. 

2) Diagnostic features in mental tests.—Tests are praised which 
provide several scores, representing distinguishable aspects of 
mental ability. Tests which include factors in addition to 
verbal-scholastic ability are commended. 

3) Factorial validity and purity—An increasing number of 
reviewers ask for factorial data which will demonstrate that test 
scores actually sample the mental functions their names imply. 
The few tests which offer such evidence are praised. Factorial 
validity is, to some reviewers, more important than evidence of 
correlation with criteria. Numerous reviewers show a preference 
for tests which are factorially pure, or are composites of known 
proportions of known reference factors. 

4) Tests as opportunities for observation—Many tests of 
intelligence and personality are praised because, during their 
administration, the tester has a chance to make significant 
observations on how the subject attacks a task. 

5) Assessment in terms of the test user.—Numerous tests are 
recommended for use by one type of worker (e.g., trained clinical 
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psychologists), but not for another type (e.g., school counselors). 
The test which gives the most useful information to one may be 
misleading to the other. Tests are being judged in terms of the 
demands they place upon the person who interprets them. 

In assessing the Yearbook, it is important to inquire whether 
it has been competently done. It has. The reviewers are well 
chosen. The consistency of reviews of the same test, and the 
consistent criteria within each section, are impressive evidence 
that these are not too much the offhand paradings of pet interests 
and peeves. Some reviewers reveal themselves too much by 
pouncing on the insignificant—e.g., ‘‘The word ‘Snellen’ is 
misspelled on page 12 of the manual’’—but pedantry is at a 
minimum. The coverage of tests is very good; most tests which 
one could fairly expect to find by this time are present. 

The volume is one which educators and psychologists will no 
doubt use as a standard reference in deciding whether they are 
using the best tests available to them. It is to be hoped they 
will also take to heart its broader content. Numerous reviews 
are really significant brief essays on the problems of testing in 
certain fields; as examples, attention may be drawn to those by 
Bloom (p. 4), Benton (p. 104), Bayley (p. 357), Kent (p. 352), 
and Davis (p. 517). Taken together, the contents of the Year- 
book tell us what we have been doing, where we have been 
fooling ourselves, and suggest which of our present practices 
are a sound basis on which to build even better tools for diag- 
nosis and prediction. LEE J. CRONBACH 

University of Illinois 


Oscar KrisEN Buros. Editor. The Third Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. pp. 1047. 


Buros has rung the bell again with his Third Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook and has maintained the same high standards 
which he set for himself in his previous Yearbooks. This com- 
prehensive manual which serves as a guide to recent tests and 
test literature is a volume which is a necessity for everyone in the 
testing field. 

Buros is a firm believer in the value of the review and he 
approaches the evaluation of tests by having them reviewed by 
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competent experts in the field. A review is as good as, but no 
better than, the reviewer and the care and pains the reviewer 
has put into his statement. A review cannot be a substitute for 
experimental determination of the validity and reliability of a 
test. A good reviewer, however, should acquaint his readers 
with the technical and statistical appraisal which has been 
given to a test. In addition a reviewer may discuss the test 
from many other points of view and point out its unique strengths 
or weaknesses. 

One amazing feature of this volume is the number of excellent 
bibliographies that accompany each of the tests that have been 
included. For instance, there is a bibliography of five hundred 
ninety-eight titles for the Rorschach Test, of three hundred 
fifty-one titles for the Revised Stanford Binet, of seventy-two 
titles for the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 
One must assume that Buros has been diligent and exhaustive 
in the preparation of these bibliographies. 

As one scans the volume one finds that the reviews have been 
prepared by outstanding experts in the field. For instance, the 
tests of general educational development of the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute have been reviewed by Conrad of the U. S. 
Office of Education and Findley of the Educational Testing 
Service. The California Tests of Personality were reviewed 
by Shaffer of Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Douglas Spencer of West Point Academy. The Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory has been reviewed by Benton 
of the University of Louisville and Eysenck of the Maudsley 
Hospital, London, Penrose of University College, London, and 
Rotter of Ohio State University. The Rorschach has been 
reviewed by Krugman, Assistant Superintendent of the New 
York City Schools. Susan Deri of City College, New York, 
has reviewed the Szondi Test. The Thematic Apperception 
Test has been reviewed by Benton, Rotter (already mentioned) 
and Wittenborn of Yale University. Garrett of Columbia 
University has reviewed the California Tests of Mental Maturity. 
Cyril Burt of the University of London and F. L. Wells of Harvard 
University have reviewed the Chicago Tests of Primary Mental 
Abilities. Cattell’s Culture Free Test has been reviewed by 
Penrose. The Terman-McNemar Test of Mental Ability was 
reviewed by Hovland of Yale and R. L. Thorndike of Teachers 
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College, Columbia University. Nancy Bailey of the University 
of California reviewed Gesell’s Developmental Schedules. 
Super of Teachers College, Columbia University, reviewed the 
Kuder Performance Record. 

There are also reviews of books on testing. For instance, one 
will find reviews of books by Klopfer, Beck, Bochner and Hal- 
pern, Maslow and Monroe on the Rorschach. Buros is objective 
enough to include fifty-one reviews of his own 1940 Mental 
Measurements Yearbook. Since these reviews were practically 
unanimous in applauding this second yearbook, it probably was 
no great hardship on the part of the author to devote space to 
them. 

The value of the book is enhanced by having a periodical 
directory and index, a publishers directory and index, an index 
of the titles of books and tests, and an index of names, together 
with a classified index of tests. PercivaL M. Symonps 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 


SAMUEL Lowy. New Directions in Psychology: Toward Indi- 
vidual Happiness and Social Progress. New York: Emerson 
Books, Inc., 1945, pp. 194. 


Psychology par excellence is the science that has a contribution 
to make for increasing individual happiness and improving social 
progress. That it has not done so is the fault of the scientists, 
says Dr. Lowy in his book on New Directions in Psychology. 
Accordingly, his purpose is to make psychological knowledge 
intelligible and accessible. If only we had the courage to break 
away from any traditional conceptions, far more individuals 
would be leading freer and securer existences and have better 
opportunities for the appreciation of all that is human and beau- 
tiful, is his contention. A social psychology for the generation 
following the Second War is what the book is aimed to be. The 
topics the author selects as relevant for improving human happi- 
ness include a wide variety. Illustrative are: hatred and aggres- 
sion, children and parents, marriage, sexuality in its cultural and 
social aspect, the social process and the individual, the social 
faculty of man, public spirit and the state, the political mind, the 
stranger and his environment, religion and churches, a question 
to our conscience, inner freedom and spontaneity. 
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In his consideration of these and related topics, he stresses the 
need for society or the state to contribute to the welfare of indi- 
vidual happiness. In that sense, an American would call him a 
Hamiltonian rather than a Jeffersonian, in spite of the fact that 
the general knowledge that he covers is, to the larger extent, 
individualistic rather than social in nature. He makes a number 
of predictions about events that are likely to take place in human 
affairs after the Second War. Some have already come true and 
some definitely have not manifested themselves. For example, 
he predicts that there would be more freedom once more—more 
freedom of private and public speech; and also that hatreds, the 
various anti-propaganda, will flourish again, a hatred of far 
greater intensity than twenty or thirty years ago. To a large 
extent, he is right about the spread of violence and repressed 
aggression and anti-propaganda, but his prediction about freedom 
of speech is not an easily observable phenomenon nowadays. 
His orientation for consideration of social process is mostly psy- 
choanalytic though he talks of a social psychology. The subject 
that he covers in very small and uneven chapters is written in 
expository essay form, rather than either textbook form or in 
longer literary form. 

Herbert Read has written the preface to the book. And in the 
preface, aside from praising the possible value of the book, he 
expresses a disagreement with the author on the emphasis of 
state as against the individual; Read favoring emphasis on the 
individual, Lowy favoring the state. Lowy emphasizes the need 
for human beings being guided and compelled by an external 
superior factor—public opinion or a state authority; whereas 
Read would favor growth of the individual. Read’s attitude is 
more in accord with an American viewpoint. Also, questionable 
from the American climate of opinion would be the author’s use 
of the word ‘faculty’ in his reference to inborn tendency of 
identification. Similarly, would many people disagree with his 
reference to the extrovert as the true social being. There are 
other smaller differences that might be mentioned, but, all in all, 
the author has considered some problems realistically and what 
he has to say about them is challenging if not always peaceful. 
Deserving of attention in courses in social psychology and related 
courses, this book is. Worth-while reading for the students of the 
social sciences, the book is. The level of presentation somehow 
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does nov hit any large population; it is above the heads of so-called 
uneducated intelligent people, non-professionals, and it is neither 
comprehensive nor scholarly enough for professionals. It does 
describe some challenging problems of daily living which are 
considered with a more than average degree of honesty. It rep- 
resents an attempt to serve the present post-war population as 
James Harvey Robinson’s Mind in the Making served after War I. 
But it is neither as scholarly nor as humanized. 
H. MELTZER 
Psychological Service Center, St. Louis, Missouri 
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